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From THE earliest times, Minnesota has stood at the crossroads of 
great arteries of travel. The Indians and fur traders alike made on 
Minnesota soil a meeting place for a continent. The pioneers of a 
century ago, traveling by steamboat and stagecoach, converged there 
from streams of travel that originated in the East and the South and 
then led ever westward. When the railroad age arrived in the last 
century, Minnesota was made the starting point for two of the great 
transcontinentals. 

The twentieth century witnessed the emergence of the automobile 
age and the phenomenon of cars for everyone. The automobile was a 
powerful influence in the movement for good roads, about which you 
have heard at other meetings today. The work of men like Charles 
M. Babcock placed Minnesota among the leaders in the movement 
for better roads, and demonstrated again Minnesota’s interest in the 
problems of transportation. 

This century has seen the appearance of still another form of 
transportation, and in its development, also, Minnesotans have played 
an important part. The airplane was born within a decade of the 
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automobile, but it matured more slowly, and only in the last few 
years can it be said to have come of age. 

Within the decade and a half before the outbreak of the present 
war, this nation was crisscrossed by a network of air lines, and exten- 
sive air routes had been laid out across the seas. What was true of the 
United States, of course, was true also of other nations. The rising 
young giant of air transport was compelling the cartographers of the 
world to redraw their maps to suit the needs of aerial navigation. By 
chance of geographical location, Minnesota lies athwart one of the 
great new global air routes, and so we find a good reason for Minne- 
sota’s interest in the most modern problems of transportation. 

When war struck this nation, it was but natural that this compar- 
atively new transportation agency should be adapted to the purposes 
of war. The critical nature of the situation in which we found our- 
selves, and the immensities of the scale on which the war is fought, 
forced us to use it in ways and to extents undreamed of except by 
visionaries. The story I wish to tell you is the thrilling one of 
how the nation adapted air transport to military purposes, and how 
air transport has served the nation at war. That is the story of the Air 
Transport Command of the United States Army Air Forces, as 
whose representative I appear here tonight. 

The Air Transport Command is only a little more than three and 
a half years old. It was established in the spring of 1941, when the 
nation decided openly and finally to give its assistance, through lend- 
lease, to the United Kingdom and any other nations resisting the 
aggression of the Axis. It had its beginning in a letter written by 
the President on May 28 of that year, directing the secretary of war 
to take over the ferrying of aircraft destined for the British from the 
factories to the point of ultimate take-off in Canada. In accordance 
with this directive, the Air Corps Ferrying Command, the forerun- 
ner of the Air Transport Command, was created the very next day. 

In the plans division at Air Corps headquarters there was an alert, 
energetic, peppery colonel named Robert Olds. To him was given 
the task of organizing the Air Corps Ferrying Command. The story 
is related that Colonel Olds was called into the office of his chief for 
a conference. Returning to his own office, he turned to his secretary 
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with the remark, “Well, Jennie, here’s a new job to do.” So simply 
and casually was the organization born. 

May I at this point add a parenthetical remark? That secretary 
was one link between Minnesota and the Air Transport Command, 
for Mrs. Jennie K. Smith, who was Colonel Olds’s secretary and is 
still the secretary to the commanding general of the Air Transport 
Command, is a Minnesota girl who grew to young womanhood in 
our northern Minnesota community of Hibbing. 

Colonel Olds did not wait for formal orders to activate his com- 
mand. They were not issued until June 5, when a letter from the ad- 
jutant general officially constituted the Ferrying Command and 
announced its activation, effective as of May 29. Immediately upon 
receipt of his verbal orders, Colonel Olds had assumed his new post. 
To assist him at the start, he had only Mrs. Smith, one other officer, 
and his own determination to do the job. 

The assignment was tremendous. A less forceful leader would 
have found it overwhelming. Pilots and crews had to be procured, 
administrative and ground forces had to be obtained, and all the 
work had to be done incidental to laying out a series of airways from 
factories to inspection points and modification centers, and thence to 
places where representatives of the Royal Air Force could take over 
the planes. On June 7, 1941, nine days after Colonel Olds received his 
verbal instructions to organize the command, he issued the first 
ferrying order, and two days later the first plane was delivered under 
Ferrying Command control. By December 7, 1941, this fledgling 
outfit had delivered twelve hundred aircraft to nations fighting 
the Axis. 

The command rendered material assistance to the British in facili- 
tating the delivery of aircraft. This aside, its chief value, and perhaps 
its chief function, was that of giving training to American pilots and 
crews in flying combat planes. The mission of the Air Corps Ferry- 
ing Command was soon expanded, however, and the outlines of the 
present organization emerged. 

As the spring of 1941 wore on, American military and diplomatic 
missions in the United Kingdom became increasingly aware of a 
need for rapid communication between Great Britain and the United 
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States so that diplomatic mail and important military and diplomatic 
personages could be carried back and forth more readily. The Ameri- 
can government determined to establish a special air service between 
the two nations for that express purpose, and the task of operating it 
was given to the Air Corps Ferrying Command. On July 1 the initial 
flight of the transatlantic passenger and mail shuttle left Bolling 
Field at Washington, D.C. It was made in a type of plane which has 
become familiar to Americans the world over — and, for that matter, 
unpleasantly so to our enemies as well. It was a B-24, or Liberator, 
remodeled for passenger service, and it was piloted by Colonel Caleb 
V. Haynes, an officer whose name appears again and again in the 
pages of the history of the command, although he never was assigned 
permanently to it. The service continued throughout the summer 
and until cold weather in the autumn forced its suspension. 

These were the first steps in the development of the organization, 
and while they were being taken other events of great importance 
were occurring. During the summer months the British, hard-pressed 
by Rommel’s forces in North Africa and faced with a dangerous 
threat to their possessions in the Middle East, sought to augment 
their air forces in the eastern Mediterranean by ferrying planes di- 
rectly from American factories to their Mediterranean bases. It was 
agreed that Pan American Airways, which already operated exten- 
sive Caribbean, South American, and transatlantic services, should be 
permitted to develop air routes across central Africa and deliver air- 
craft for the British. Under this agreement, Pan American began a 
program of extensive airport development along the routes contem- 
plated, and in the late autumn it started to deliver aircraft to the 
British on a small scale. 

In the meantime the Air Corps Ferrying Command undertook a 
number of special flights which were destined to be of great impor- 
tance in its future development. In September, 1941, the now famous 
Harriman mission was sent to Moscow. The personnel of that mission 
traveled as far as the United Kingdom in two Ferrying Command 
planes and one Navy PBY. From Britain some of the personnel pro- 
ceeded to Russia by surface vessel, but the two planes of the Ferrying 
Command flew from Scotland to Moscow, passing north of the 
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Scandinavian Peninsula over the Arctic Ocean at night to avoid 
the danger of German interception. When plans to land at a base in 
northern Russia went awry, the planes had to make the entire jour- 
ney to Moscow —a distance of 3,100 miles— nonstop. Perhaps you 
remember the story of that journey. It was told by Quentin Reynolds 
under the title Only the Stars Are Neutral. 

The journey to Moscow was eventful and record-breaking. The re- 
turn journey of the two planes was even more noteworthy. One 
plane, piloted by Captain A. J. Harvey, who now is a colonel in the 
Army Air Forces, circled the world, going by way of Singapore, Fort 
Darwin, Port Moresby, Wake Island, and Hawaii, on its return to 
Washington, blazing trails which planes of the command were to 
follow in increasing numbers within a few months. The other plane, 
flown by Lieutenant (now Lieutenant Colonel) Louis T. Reichers, 
proceeded to Cairo, and then came home by the new route which 
was just then being laid out by the men of Pan American across the 
deserts of Africa and along the northern coast of South America. 
These were pioneer flights, providing important information for the 
expansion of the command a few months later. They were daring 
flights, for these men piloted four-engined aircraft over routes which 
never before had been flown by planes as heavy. Much of the region 
was inadequately mapped, and when the pilots left the ground they 
neither knew with certainty that they would be able to find their 
destinations in the places shown on their maps, nor were they sure 
that the fields on which they planned to land could accommodate 
their craft. They flew by luck, dead reckoning, and the grace of 
God. 

Up to this time the Ferrying Command had not delivered any 
aircraft to overseas destinations. In the late autumn of 1941, however, 
when the need of the British for heavy bombers in the Middle East 
became desperate, the Ferrying Command promised to deliver them 
with military crews. The flights of Lieutenant Reichers and Colonel 
Haynes had demonstrated that the job was feasible. Actually, five 
aircraft had been delivered when the attack on Pearl Harbor con- 
verted the United States from a status of neutrality to that of bellig- 
erency in the war against the Axis. 
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America’s entry into the war found the nation in more desperate 
circumstances than anyone cared to admit. Before the haze of Pearl 
Harbor’s burning wreckage had drifted away, America was engaged 
in war on a global basis. It was fortunate that the Ferrying Command 
had behind it six months of training for the job it was about to as- 
sume. For half a year its pilots had been flying the combat planes 
with which our forces would have to fight. They had gained a pre- 
cious backlog of experience in flying in out-of-the-way: places of the 
world. Global warfare required transport that was speedy, flexible, 
and elusive. Air transport satisfied these needs. It was the only way 
to send supplies to some sections of the world and it was the fastest 
method of sending them anywhere. The things that were lacking 
were airplanes and the crews to fly them. 

The immediate problem that confronted the nation during those 
bleak days of late 1941 and early 1942 was that of supply for our 
beleaguered forces in the Orient. After Wake Island and Guam were 
taken by the Japanese, the only way to reach the besieged Philippines 
was over a roundabout route from Australia or from India. The at- 
tack on MacArthur’s outnumbered forces moved so swiftly that 
effective help could not get to them in time, and while the conquest 
of the Philippines went on, the Japanese were overrunning the rest of 
the Far East. First Singapore fell, then the Dutch East Indies, and 
finally Burma. 

Through all this tragic period, the Ferrying Command played its 
part, vainly flying supplies to fronts which shortly collapsed and to 
bases which had to be abandoned almost at once. They flew Army 
and Navy personnel out of the southern Philippines only a jump 
ahead of the Japanese. Loaded to capacity with badly needed muni- 
tions and supplies, unarmed Ferrying Command planes shuttled in 
and out of Java and Burma. Storm and darkness and clouds were 
often their only protection, as again and again they evacuated the last 
personnel from bases under fire. They used whatever planes were at 
hand, and they packed as many as seventy-two people into craft with 
a normal capacity of twenty-four. When Rangoon fell, planes of the 
Ferrying Command and those of the China National Aviation Cor- 
poration evacuated more than five thousand persons, military and 
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civilian, by flying both day and night without pausing for rest. They 
kept up their work until the Japanese took the airport, and the last 
planes that took off were under fire. 

But these were emergency activities. During the same hectic 
months, the Ferrying Command was performing herculean tasks 
closer to home. After Pearl Harbor it was necessary to rebuild the 
decimated air force in the Pacific. To the Ferrying Command fell 
the task of delivering the big bombers to points on the west coast 
where combat crews took over and flew them to their new stations. 
But the combat flyers were unfamiliar with the route and untrained 
for long-distance over-water flying. The work of shepherding them 
to the island bases was given to the Ferrying Command, and its ex- 
perienced pilots led the combat flyers across the water. Deliveries of 
planes to the British continued, although for a time they all but 
stopped while our own inadequate forces were built up. 

The scale of the operations now undertaken by the Ferrying 
Command required a tremendous expansion in its organization and 
personnel. The task of building up our air forces in foreign theaters 
was increasingly important. Equally so was the work of transporting 
strategic, critical supplies, since our armies were fighting on fluid, 
rapidly shifting fronts. It served no useful purpose to send strategic 
supplies and munitions by surface vessel to a theater which could 
not be reached in less than six weeks if the supplies were critically 
needed during the first week of that period. Only the airplane could 
get them there in time. 

The Ferrying Command could not hope to carry out the tasks as- 
signed it without the assistance of the veteran civil air lines. Immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor, therefore, the War Department contracted 
with a number of domestic air lines to transport strategic air cargo 
chiefly to foreign destinations. Outstanding among these early con- 
tracting air lines were Pan American, — which, as described earlier, 
built an air line across the heart of Africa to the Middle East in 
1941, — Transcontinental and Western Air, and American Airlines. 
Eventually the number of contractors included most of the larger 
carriers, among them Northwest Airlines, an institution which is 
well known in Minnesota. Top-ranking officials of the air lines of 
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the country were called into military service, as were pilots, ground 
crews, and lesser administrative officers. 

On December 13, 1941, the President delegated to the secretary 
of war authority to control civil air lines. Much of the administration 
of this control passed eventually to the Ferrying Command. The 
transport planes of the nation — those used by both military and civil 
air lines — were put into a common pool from which enough planes 
were allotted to the domestic air lines to ensure adequate, but much 
curtailed, service. The remainder were taken over for use in the na- 
tional emergency. Some were turned over to the Ferrying Command, 
while the rest went to other agencies of the armed forces. But 
all America’s air transport facilities were immediately put into use. 
Near the end of March, 1942, the Ferrying Command was directed 
to operate all air transport lines extending beyond the Western Hem- 
isphere, and instructions were given to gradually militarize their per- 
sonnel. 

In April, 1942, General Olds — by that time he had become a brig- 
adier general — was relieved of his command and Colonel Harold 
Lee George was named to take his place. Colonel George was made 
a brigadier general shortly thereafter, and in August, 1942, he was 
promoted to the rank of major general. Like his predecessor, General 
George was well prepared to carry out a difficult assignment. He 
had served as chief of the war plans division of the Air Staff, and he 
knew the difficult problems that faced the organization he was about 
to head. More than that, he was an energetic, hard-working officer — 
no visionary, but keen and ambitious for the success of the under- 
taking. 

During the early months of the war the Ferrying Command 
worked out the four major routes along which its planes travel. 
First, there was the route across the North Atlantic to Great Britain, 
extending from Presque Isle, Maine, to Prestwick in Scotland. This 
was the route over which planes and supplies were flown to our 
Eighth Air Force in Britain and lend-lease planes to our British ally. 

The second great air trail to be marked out was the long and difh- 
cult South Atlantic route to India and the Middle East. Following 
the route blazed by Pan American, it started at Miami, Florida, 
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passed over the islands of the Caribbean, and along the northeast 
coast of South America to Natal, on the bulge of Brazil. It was at 
Natal that the ocean hop began, and at first land was sighted only 
when the low African coast at Accra appeared. During the summer 
of 1942, however, a mid-Atlantic stopping place was constructed 
on the lonely rock at Ascension Island. From Accra the route cut 
through the heart of Africa to Khartoum in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and there it divided. One branch followed the Nile to Cairo 
and thence led to the Middle East and India. Another branch skirted 
the southeastern edge of the Arabian Peninsula to Karachi, India. 
There the route ended, and the Tenth Air Force took over. 

The third air route reached across the Pacific. The shock of battle 
was felt first in our Far Eastern possessions. To deliver planes, sup- 
plies, and personnel to that area, the Ferrying Command had to 
make the initial long and hazardous water flight from San Francisco 
to Honolulu. As the Japanese pressed the allied forces farther and 
farther to the east and south, a number of routes from Hawaii to 
Australia and the Dutch possessions were developed. One led south- 
ward to Christmas Island and thence angled off by a circuitous route 
toward the west and Australia. A more direct one went by way of 
Canton Island and then struck off to Australia, where gradually an 
army was being built. 

The fourth major route was marked out during the early winter 
months of 1942. When the Japanese struck so suddenly and treach- 
erously at Pearl Harbor, we were made uneasily aware that the 
Alaskan frontier was none too well protected. The building of its 
defenses, therefore, became a project of high priority. The people of 
Minnesota, I am sure, remember vividly the flurry of enterprise and 
excitement that produced the plans for the great Alaska Highway 
and the cordial international co-operation that was displayed by this 
nation and its great neighbor to the north. 

The Alaska Highway was but a part of the defenses provided for 
our northern frontier. Much less is known about the great air route 
leading from the United States to Alaska. The Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense — Canada and the United States — decided in the 
autumn of 1940 that a string of airports should be constructed at 
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Canadian expense between the city of Edmonton in central Alberta 
and the Alaska-Yukon border. Late in 1941 the Canadian govern- 
ment reported that rough landing fields had been completed. With 
the outbreak of war, American lines of communication with Alaska 
by sea were seriously threatened and alternative routes had to be 
opened. The string of airports through the lonely tundra and forests 
of northern Canada provided an air route to Alaska which was prac- 
tically invulnerable to attack, and it seemed to be in the best interests 
of international defense to develop them and open a highway which 
would at once be a service road for the airports and a means for 
transporting essential supplies to our Alaskan outposts. But, in their 
existing condition, the air fields were totally inadequate, and there 
was no highway beyond Fort St. John in northern British Columbia. 
A huge program of airport construction and road making, therefore, 
was undertaken. 

The Alaska military installations, however, could not wait for 
supplies until after a road was completed or paved landing strips 
laid. Supplies had to start flowing in at once. The rough fields had 
to do. In February, 1942, a contract was negotiated between the War 
Department and Northwest Airlines, and a short while later another 
was signed with Western Air Express. The contracts provided for 
the operation by the air lines of a transport service over the route to 
Alaska. By early March, Northwest Airlines planes were pioneering 
the route and its employees were dispersed over the line, and by the 
end of the month a scheduled service from Minneapolis to Edmon- 
ton and Fairbanks had been started. 

Some new routes have been added to the four major ones — no- 
tably one across North Africa to Cairo, established after the recon- 
quest of the continent, and another from Karachi across India into 
China. But the main routes of this gigantic military air line were 
outlined by the spring of 1942. 

Up to that time the Ferrying Command shared with the Air Serv- 
ice Command the job of transporting cargo, mail, and personnel for 
the armed forces. It had become apparent, however, that a single 
agency could do the job better and with greater economy of air- 
planes, men, and money, than could two, with duplicate and some- 
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times competitive services. On June, 20, 1942, therefore, a general 
reorganization was effected in the United States Army Air Forces, 
and the big task of ferrying aircraft and the even greater one of 
transporting strategic cargo, mail, and personnel were assigned to the 
Ferrying Command, which emerged from the general shuffle with a 
new name as well as greatly enlarged responsibilities. Henceforth, it 
was to be known as the Air Transport Command. The organization 
which previously had borne that name became the Troop Carrier 
Command. The control of priorities for air traffic, formerly a func- 
tion of the Transportation Service of the Services of Supply, was 
added to the duties of the new Air Transport Command. 

The command was now a full-fledged military air transport or- 
ganization. The critical nature of its mission earned for it an exemp- 
tion from the control of theater commanders, who normally gain 
command control of all personnel and materiel within their jurisdic- 
tion. Had theater commanders been given this control, the service of 
the Air Transport Command would have been seriously threatened, 
for in the early months of the war, when transport was performed by 
B-24’s converted for that purpose, hard-pressed theater commanders 
were loath to see valuable bombers and well-trained pilots leave their 
jurisdiction. The principle was established that the command should 
be subject only to the commanding general of the Army Air Forces. 
Only thus could an uninterrupted flow of supplies be assured to all 
theaters. 

The command had been operating over foreign routes on a rather 
casual basis up to this time, for its overseas operations developed al- 
most in advance of planning. Shortly before the reorganization, how- 
ever, steps were taken to regularize the administrative structure of 
the overseas routes by establishing a series of foreign “wings.” The 
wings organized during this period included: the North Atlantic 
Wing, which operated the route leading to the United Kingdom; the 
Caribbean Wing, which operated from Florida to Trinidad; the 
South Atlantic Wing, which had charge of operations from that 
point to the coast of Africa; the Africa-Middle East Wing, which 
assumed charge of the remainder of the route to India; and, in the 
Pacific, a South Pacific Wing, which became the Pacific Wing. 
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Additional wings were created as routes were established or as 
increasing work loads made them necessary. Thus the Alaskan route 
was not organized as a wing command until October, 1942. That fall 
the Air Transport Command was called upon to take over opera- 
tions in India and China. In December, 1942, therefore, the India- 
China Wing was established. In January, 1943, the European Wing 
was created from the segment of the North Atlantic route which in- 
cluded the air bases in Great Britain. Air Transport Command serv- 
ice into North Africa was established in December, 1942. Allied 
victories permitted its extension in the spring of 1943 from one cor- 
ner of North Africa to the other and thus opened a new route to the 
Orient. Late in the year this route was organized into a separate 
North African Wing, while the remainder of the African operation 
was designated as the Central African Wing. 

The men who administered the affairs of the Air Transport Com- 
mand divided its work into two distinct parts, on a functional basis. 
The Ferrying Division specialized in the delivery of aircraft to our 
own forces at home and abroad and to those of our allies who par- 
ticipated in the benefits of lend-lease. The transportation of cargo, 
personnel, and mail was administered by the Air Transportation Di- 
vision. Over all, co-ordinating the work of the wings and the two 
operating divisions, was the headquarters of the Air Transport Com- 
mand. 

Such was the organizational picture of the command in the sum- 
mer of 1942. It has been modified with the passage of time. The Air 
Transportation Division disappeared from the structure in March, 
1943, when it became evident that the wings, operating under the 
administrative supervision of headquarters, could better handle the 
responsibilities of air transport. The transportation of military car- 
goes within the continental limits of the United States, however, 
seemed to require a separate organization. The Domestic Transpor- 
tation Division, modeled after the foreign wings, was established to 
take over that function. In November, 1944, the Domestic Transpor- 
tation Division was absorbed by the much larger Ferrying Division, 
which for over a year had been flying important through transport 
routes to India and other points. Only one other organizational de- 
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velopment need be mentioned, and that involved principally a change 
in nomenclature. In the summer of 1944 the various wings of the 
command were redesignated as divisions, and subordinate units 
called wings were created in some of the larger divisions. 

The Air Transport Command of 1945 is a far cry from the infant 
organization of 1941 or from the rejuvenated command of 1942. To- 
day Air Transport Command routes stretch over more than 160,000 
miles, or more than six times the distance around the world. Each 
month the planes of the command and of the civil air lines operating 
under contract with it fly more than 50,000,000 plane miles. Most of 
this mileage is over water or over foreign lands. It is about equally 
divided between flights by transport aircraft and flights by planes 
ferried either to our own air forces or to those of our allies. The in- 
complete figures so far available to us indicate that during 1944 Air 
Transport Command planes flew more than 600,000,000 miles — the 
equivalent of 25,000 trips around the globe at the equator. 

At specified points in the United States — usually at the airports 
from which Air Transport Command planes leave for foreign 
lands —there are busy, mysterious places known as Ports of Aerial 
Embarkation. There passengers about to embark —and they are for 
the most part military passengers —are readied for the journey. The 
Army has a word for it. It is called “processing” the passengers. Pa- 
pers are scrutinized; proper immunization is given against the dis- 
eases prevalent in lands to which passengers are destined; baggage 
is checked and weighed and the last-minute adjustments made 
whereby a favorite pair of shoes, or a typewriter, or a rare bottle of 
liquid refreshment intended for a far-off friend is discarded because 
the total weight of the baggage exceeds the paltry sixty-five pounds 
allowed. There, too, the prospective passenger receives assistance in 
putting his personal affairs in shape in anticipation of a long absence. 

The total number of passengers carried by Air Transport Com- 
mand planes amounted to more than 100,000 per month during 1944. 
Much of this travel was in and between foreign theaters, but about a 
third of it was from and to this country. At the end of 1944 more 
than 5,000 seriously wounded men were being returned to this coun- 
try by air each month, and each day planes of the command flew 
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1,500 pints of whole blood to the European Theater to save Ameri- 
can lives. 

The main business of the Air Transport Command, however, is 
the transportation of strategically important cargo. Each month its 
planes carry more than 50,000 tons of high-priority cargo, about 5,000 
of which consist of mail for American soldiers on battle fronts and 
in isolated places all over the world. 

The India-China Division is the largest overseas unit of the com- 
mand. After the Burma Road was cut by the Japanese in 1942, the 
continuation of effective Chinese resistance depended upon air trans- 
port. At first the work was done by planes of the Tenth Air Force 
and by a civil air line known as the China National Aviation Cor- 
poration. When the Air Transport Command undertook to supply 
Chinese needs in December, 1942, less than 1,000 tons of cargo were 
reaching that nation by air each month. The planes of the India- 
China Division have done their job so well that now about three 
times as much cargo is carried by air as ever passed over the old 
Burma Road. It was because of its magnificent effort to keep China 
supplied that the entire India-China Division received a presidential 
citation in January, 1944. It should be pointed out that not only was 
this the largest unit ever to receive such a citation, but it was the first 
time in American military history that a noncombat unit was so 
decorated. 

The traffic borne by the Air Transport Command is not all one 
way. Its planes bring back mail and some vitally needed raw ma- 
terials. During the first six months of 1944, command planes brought 
back to this country more than 7,500 tons of strategic materials with- 
out which certain war industries could not have functioned. A single 
illustration will serve to show what I mean. Sometime in June, 1944, 
the War Production Board informed the Air Transport Command 
that there was in this country only enough talc, used in the manu- 
facture of radio-radar tubes, to keep production going for another 
ten days. A slowing down of production would have wrought havoc 
with war plans at the time. The command, therefore, diverted three 
planes from its Central African Division, sent them to India, and 
brought back to the United States 23,000 pounds of talc. The first 
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lot reached Miami, Florida, just four days after it left India, and 
tube production continued without interruption. The strategic value 
of this cargo is in sharp contrast to the market value of the talc, 
which was worth only about three cents a pound. 

Cargoes that are sent abroad by plane illustrate their strategic 
value still more sharply. More than one battle has been won because 
the Air Transport Command delivered special cargoes when they 
were needed. 

In its transport operations the command makes use of a variety 
of planes. The DC-3, known in the Air Forces as the C-47, is the 
familiar plane most frequently used by American air lines before 
the war. It has withstood ruggedly the test of wartime use and is 
affectionately known as the “workhorse of the air.” The Curtis Com- 
mando, or C-46, is almost as widely used. For long, over-water flights 
the DC-4, or C-54, and the C-87 are most used. Both are four-engined 
aircraft capable of long-sustained flight. In the earliest days of the 
war, before C-54’s were available in quantity, aircraft engineers of 
the command remodeled Liberator bombers for cargo and passenger 
use. From those modifications came the C-87, lumbering and awk- 
ward on the ground, but in flight a thing of beauty, which lends as- 
surance from the very sound of its four full-throated engines. It was 
in modified Liberators that Captain Harvey and Lieutenant Reichers 
made their historic nonstop flight of 3,100 miles between London 
and Moscow in 1941. It was in a C-54 that Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Myers, during the past summer, made a widely publicized 
flight of 3,800 miles nonstop between Washington and London in 
less than eighteen hours. 

The Air Transport Command is more than a headquarters and 
air routes and airplanes. The heart and soul of the command are 
the men and women who make up its personnel. At the end of its 
first year the command had a strength of a little more than 10,000 
military personnel. By the end of 1943 it had more than 85,000 offi- 
cers and men. In 1944 the military personnel alone exceeded 150,000, 
and thousands of civilians labored side by side with them. 

These men are, for the most part, specialists. Many of them had 
previous air-line experience as pilots, crew men, or administrative 
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officers. From Army Air Forces training schools a steady flow of 
flying crews and ground-service men has poured into the Air Trans- 
port Command. Before they could take their part in transport or 
ferrying work, however, it was necessary to give them further training 
in specialized fields. In September, 1942, when trained military pilots 
were extremely scarce, the command began the use of women 
pilots. Until late in 1944, when the organization was disbanded, 
members of the Women’s Airforce Service Pilots, or WASPs, flew 
transports, training planes, fighter aircraft, and even bombers as 
they delivered aircraft in the United States for the Air Transport 
Command. 

The 160,000 miles of air routes over which the planes of the com- 
mand fly are studded with bases and airports. They vary in size from 
great stations with personnel numbering in the thousands, to lonely 
stopping places in the desert, the jungle, the frozen Arctic, or on 
small tropical islands. They provide the essential services of com- 
munications, weather observation, and repair and maintenance for 
the operation of aircraft. 

The Air Transport Command is nominally a noncombat organi- 
zation. Its planes fly to and through the theaters of operation, but, 
except under the most extraordinary of circumstances, they are not 
supposed to operate within the combat zone. They are unarmed, 
and yet the planes of the command do operate under combat con- 
ditions. Some of them have been fired upon and some of their crews 
have been killed. 

The worst flying conditions in the world are encountered by 
pilots of the command flying between India and China. The lofty 
Himalayas, towering to tremendous heights, must be crossed. Ter- 
rific air currents threaten the big transports and jagged peaks “line 
the clouds with rock.” Added to the danger of hidden peaks and ice 
that forms with treacherous suddenness on the wings of heavily 
laden planes is the ever-constant menace of the Japs, for the planes 
fly through enemy-controlled territory. Yet, day after day, heroic 
men flying unarmed transports loaded with ammunition, gasoline, 
or other supplies brave both the weather and the enemy. If they are 
forced down, they land in wild mountain jungles, where they must 
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fight starvation and the jungle until rescuers reach them or until 
they can walk out. 

In the Southwest Pacific men and planes of the Air Transport 
Command have followed right on the heels of the advancing Ameri- 
can armies. I should like to read an excerpt from a letter written by 
one of these men from a jungle island in the Southwest Pacific. 
“Well, chum,” he said, “I love my country and California will suit 
me for a long time when this is over, but I'm not sorry I came. But 
I wish I were a war correspondent with a free ticket. Brother, the 
things I’ve seen. . . . There is a considerable jitter among the Wing 
ossifers who have just arrived. They talk it all off with loud and 
confident laughter after the lights are off at night; but they are 
worried about infiltrating Japs. . . . One sleeps with an eye open, 
because the devils really are all around us, sneaking up at night to 
slit a throat or two and retire. It’s no way to live, frankly. Everyone 
sleeps with a knife under the pillow, a pistol hanging beside the cot 
and a carbine slung within easy reach.” Such is life in a noncombat 
Air Transport Command unit. 

Alone in the desolation of an Arctic outpost, a handful of men 
live through the long night of winter. I have seen men work out of 
doors repairing aircraft in temperatures so low that automobile radi- 
ators froze while the engines were running and axles became so 
brittle that they snapped at the slightest jar. The nature of their 
tasks made it impossible for them to work with gloves on, and the 
cold metal burned their fingers as though it were red hot. Yet they 
worked so that a badly needed fighter plane might be used against 
the enemy. 

The desert and the jungle call forth the same fortitude. When 
temperatures in the sun reach 140° Fahrenheit, or more, the metal 
surfaces of airplanes become so hot that they cannot be touched. Yet 
men work in spite of the agony of blistered hands to keep the air- 
planes flying. 

There are many details of the Air Transport Command’s opera- 
tions which must remain unrevealed because their disclosure would 
be gratifying to our enemies. But it is safe to tell you—and I am 
sure it is of no comfort to the enemy—that at least once every 
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thirteen minutes an Air Transport Command plane, either ferried 
aircraft or cargo transport, starts out across the Atlantic Ocean. At 
least once every ninety minutes a plane takes off to span the broad 
Pacific. During the time I have been talking to you, somewhere in 
the world five hundred Air Transport Command planes have been 
in flight. Fifty ferried aircraft were en route to their destinations. 
Behind those planes are thousands of devoted men and women who 
labor without thought of reward or decoration, who are willing to 
endure unheroic hardships and privations to “keep ’em flying.” 


Pioneering with the Automobile 
in Minnesota’ 
Dorothy V. Walters 


Ir ANY oF us had walked down the thoroughfares of the Twin Cities 
or made our way along the streets of any of Minnesota’s smaller 
communities forty years ago, we might have pricked up our ears 
at strange sounds and shouts of “Here comes a devil-wagon,” or 
“Get a horse.” We would have recognized the vehicle which came 
toward us with clanking gears and much rattling and shaking, at 
the marvelous rate of ten or twelve miles per hour, as one of those 
horseless carriages which were finding their way into every city 
and village of our nation. 

It has been estimated that in the first postwar year of full auto- 
mobile production our manufacturers will turn out at least 4,500,000 
new cars. Forty years ago, the entire output of passenger automo- 
biles was 24,550.” It is, however, doubtful that any owner of one of 
the gleaming postwar models will experience greater elation than 
did the early drivers, or will attract a fraction of the attention that 
a car owner could count on back in the days when daring people 
were pioneering with the horseless carriage. 

The honor of being the father of the American automobile indus- 
try has been bitterly disputed, but there seems little doubt that the 
first gasoline-propelled motor vehicle in America was designed and 
built by George B. Selden at Rochester, New York, as early as 1879. 
A few steam-propelled conveyances had been made earlier. The first 
in the series of experiments with self-propelled vehicles in Minnesota 
seems to have been made in 1880, when an Italian resident of St. 
Paul— Herman Saroni by name—built a steam wagon in the 


A paper read before the luncheon session of the ninety-sixth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, at the St. Paul Hotel on January 15, 1945. Ed. 

* National Highway Users’ Conference, Report (Washington, 1944). This item is 
reprinted from Fortune for July, 1944. See also A Chronicle of the Automotive Industry 
in America, 1892-19 36 (Cleveland, 1936), published by the Eaton Manufacturing Com- 
pany to mark its silver anniversary. The work is arranged in sections by years. 
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coppersmith shop of Henry Bonn, located on the east side of Cedar 
Street between Sixth and Seventh streets. The body, we are told, was 
just an ordinary four-wheeled, light wagon, surmounting a small 
steam boiler and an engine, and equipped with a driver’s seat. The 
power was transmitted to a rear wheel by a chain and gear arrange- 
ment, not unlike that used on bicycles.° 

Another Minnesota pioneer in the field was Charles A. Stickney, 
son of A. B. Stickney, president of the Great Western Railway sys- 
tem. In May, 1894, young Stickney tried out a vehicle which he had 
decided to build the preceding February. It must have been a rather 
odd-looking affair, for two of its wheels were from the elder Stick- 
ney’s spring wagon, and a third, from a pony cart belonging to the 
builder’s sister. The frame, which was constructed of two by six 
oak timbers, was mounted over the tricycle-like arrangement of 
wheels. Those who saw it reported that it rather resembled a bicycle 
with a fork mounted over the thirty-inch wheel. The driver rode in 
a kitchen chair and steered his car by means of a tiller. Control of 
the throttle was by a rope attachment. The vehicle lacked both brake 
and reverse mechanism. For motive power, the youthful inventor 
used an eight-inch porcupine boiler, enclosed in a twenty-four-inch 
sheet-iron jacket, with a single cylinder, double acting engine. A ten- 
inch pulley carried a six-inch, flat, cotton belt, which drove the left 
rear wheel. Four horses were needed to haul the machine from the 
shop at the rear of the Stickney home, but once out, it made a suc- 
cessful run, which must have terrified watchers, for the Stickneys’ 
stableboy fired the boiler with wood, and sparks flew freely, en- 
dangering the houses along the route on Portland Avenue below 
Dale Street. Probably to the relief of the neighbors, the elder Stick- 
ney called a halt on further trips, and the steam car was dismantled.‘ 

In 1895 public attention was attracted to horseless carriages by 
two events in Chicago. One was the first exhibit of American-made 
vehicles; the other was a race sponsored by H. H. Kohlsaat, pub- 


* These and many other incidents described in the present article are based upon 
Paul B. Light's column, entitled “So What,” in the St. Paul Dispatch. See especially the 
issues for March 31 and April 24, 1939. See also Arthur Pound, The Turning Wheel, 
25 (Garden City, 1934). 

* Dispatch, March 31, April 7, 18, 24, 1939. 
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lisher of the Chicago Times-Herald. Originally scheduled for July 4, 
postponed until September, and again postponed, it was at last run 
in November. Despite a large number of entries, only two machines 
finally competed. Many of those who had hoped to have their ma- 
chines take part in the race were not ready. One was a man named 
Nichols from Owatonna, the designer of the Ames machine.° 

Among those who became interested in horseless carriages was 
Smith B. Hall of Minneapolis. As a result of the interest generated 
by the Times-Herald race, Hall persuaded Harold G. Sturgess, an 
inventor and the owner of a horseless carriage, to go to Minneapolis 
with his machine, which speedily became a topic of conversation. 
Like all early models, it was copied from a carriage design and 
looked like a surrey. It had carriage wheels with rubber tires. The 
model was displayed on the third floor of the Exposition Building. 
There daring mortals could buy rides about the floor of the build- 
ing at five cents each. As an added stimulus to interest in the new 
vehicle, races were arranged with “Baby Bliss,” a four-hundred- 
pound bicycle rider, who was demonstrating a certain make of 
bicycle. Apparently they ended in a draw. At the conclusion of the 
show Sturgess remained in Minneapolis for several days to give 
leading citizens rides about the city.° 

Another early machine that was demonstrated in the Minneapolis 
area was a gasoline model from Kokomo, Indiana. In reminiscences 
published many years later, Hall recalled its appearance in 1895, 
stating that it “chugged like a steamboat coming upstream.” In the 
same year a few automobiles were driven about the streets of Min- 
neapolis for other than exhibition purposes. Swan J. Turnblad, pub- 
lisher of the Svenska-Amerikanska Posten of Minneapolis, had one. 
Another pioneer motorist was E. J. Phelps of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce.’ 

As has been suggested, many of the early models were steam 
powered, and for several years after the turn of the century 


® Crow Bar (Minneapolis), vol. 4, no. 2, p. 12, no. 5, p. 7-11 (August, November, 
1895). This periodical was known as the Automotive Journal after 1925. 

* Smith B. Hall, “How the Automobile Came to Minneapolis,” in The Gopher-M 
(Minneapolis), January, 1926, p. 15, 50. 

* Hall, in Gopher-M, January, 1926. 
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steam cars competed favorably with electric and gasoline-powered 
machines. In 1898 Charles Whaley, who was a partner in a bicycle 
specialties manufacturing shop, constructed a gasoline car in his 
shop at Fourth and Exchange streets in St. Paul. Late in the fall, a 
tryout was made, and lest the appearance of the horseless wonder 
should cause runaways, the test was set for eleven o’clock at night. 
Despite a successful trial run in Rice Park, the vehicle proved to be 
unreliable, and its owner discovered that whenever he took it out he 
had an even chance of having to take it back to the starting point 
with horse power. It is claimed that Dr. I. E. Siqveland, a St. Paul 
dentist, was the first owner of a successful gasoline car in that city. 
He bought a Winton, probably the first commercially manufactured 
make in America, in 1899. Late in the same year H. D. West of the 
West Publishing Company bought the first steam automobile to be 
owned in St. Paul. After a few days’ trial, however, the machine was 
shipped to California.* The first to introduce the electric carriage to 
the Minnesota capital was J. George Smith, who bought his ma- 
chine, a Waverley, in 1900 at a cost of $1,500. Visitors to the Minne- 
sota Historical Society’s museum may still see this machine, as Mr. 
Smith later donated it to the society. 

The attitude of the public was not at all favorable to the new 
conveyances. One has only to skim through files of periodicals, even 
as late as 1908, to find the value of the motorcar questioned and con- 
siderable opinion expressed to the effect that the automobile was 
unlikely to come into general use. In 1900 there was much skepti- 
cism about all types of cars as successful competitors of the horse 
and the bicycle. At the end of an Elks’ parade held in St. Paul were 
three automobiles, which proceeded jerkily along the streets, no 
doubt derided by many and viewed by only a very few as a portent 
of changes to come.° 

At first the inventor was also demonstrator and salesman, but it 
was not long before enterprising businessmen began to take on auto- 
mobile agencies. In the advertising section of the Northwestern 
Lancet for April 1, 1903, there appeared a description of the Jaxon 


® Dispatch, March 31, 1939. 
* Hall, in Gopher-M, January, 1926. 
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and the Shelby touring cars, which were advertised by the K. C. 
Hay Press and Machinery Company of Minneapolis. These details 
were offered about one of them: “Light Touring Car,” with “French 
design” body, “Dunlop detachable tires,” and “Seven horsepower 
gasoline motor.” In the issue of the same publication for May 1, 1903, 
an advertisement of the Waterless Knox, “the Ideal Doctor’s Car- 
riage,” was accompanied by an illustration of this paragon of motor- 
cars. A catalogue and testimonials were offered by the Northwestern 
Motor Vehicle Company located on South Sixth Street in Minne- 
apolis. 

Other cars once seen and advertised have long ago joined the 
also-rans. Nevertheless, in 1908 one could read in the Pence Auto- 
mobile Company’s two-column advertisement, which extended for 
almost a third of a page in a Sunday edition of the Minneapolis 
Journal, of “The wonderful Buick, $1250.00. . . . Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota fairly swarm with Buick cars,” the advertisement 
continued, “and there will be more of them sold in the Northwest 
this year than all other makes combined. People are tired of buying 
questionable cars and junk —buy a Buick and take no chances.” '® 
For those who could not contact a dealer and who wanted an in- 
expensive car, the Sears followed the Sears and Roebuck Company's 
catalogue into remote areas, as many people recall. 

Just as the price of used automobiles is now regulated, so in 1907 
an attempt was made to control prices of used cars when Minne- 
apolis dealers tried to set up a plan for their regulation. In one remark- 
able deal, a car was traded for about fifty bushels of oats. The owner 
of a machine was unable to stop it as he drove into his barn and 
went through the rear wall, wrecking both the car and the building. 
A neighboring farmer exchanged the grain for the machine as it 
stood, extricated it, repaired it, and used it successfully for some ten 
years.” 

No one today pays any attention to the woman driver who is not 
blocking traffic, but forty years ago she was a figure no less amazing 
than the machine which she drove. A writer contributing to the 


Minneapolis Journal, January 5, 1908. 
"™ Chronicle of the Automotive Industry, 1906; Dispatch, March 31, 1939. 
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“Public Opinion” column of the Outlook was most uncompli- 
mentary. He declared that “The natural training of woman is not 
in the direction to allow her to properly manipulate an automobile 
in emergencies. She is not trained to think of two things at once.” 
One staunch champion who wrote in behalf of the ladies was Mrs. 
Andrew Cuneo. Under the title, “Why There Are So Few Women 
Automobilists,” she defended her sex. She explained that she had 
successfully owned and operated seven cars, at least one of which 
she had also successfully serviced. Between 1902 and 1go8, Mrs. 
Cuneo related, she had driven her various cars a total of eighty 
thousand miles. Among the reasons she advanced for the scarcity of 
women drivers were that cars were poorly adapted to use by women; 
that women lacked the strength necessary to attend to tire troubles 
which beset all drivers, regardless of sex; that other drivers, especially 
cab and truck drivers, took delight in unnerving the woman behind 
the wheel; and that women lacked confidence. Mrs. Cuneo’s method 
of repairing her car offers an interesting sidelight on some of the 
work done by both men and women owners who relied on their 
own efforts to keep their machines on the road. She revealed that 
when she changed tires, she spread a two-yard square of rubber 
sheeting or a lap robe on the ground and worked without ruining her 
clothes. If she had a tank of compressed air a woman could inflate 
tires, Mrs. Cuneo contended, and it was possible for her to change a 
tire or a tube “almost as well as a man.” ** 

Minnesota, of course, was not without its intrepid ladies. Many 
people can still remember the first woman driver in their locality. 
In letters to the St. Paul Dispatch, Mrs. John Grove, a one-time 
resident of St. Paul who later lived in Morris, told of her experi- 
ences as a pioneer driver in St. Paul in 1900 or 1901. Her husband, a 
real-estate dealer, accepted a gasoline car as a first payment on a 
farm. As everyone at the real-estate office was too busy to run the 
machine, Mrs. Grove had Charlie Joy, another early motorist, teach 
her how to drive it. In Mrs. Grove’s own words, “My gasoline car 
was almost a steam engine. We had to generate the gas by lighting 


® Outlook, 92: 859 (August 7, 1909); Country Life in America, 13: 515 (May, 
1908). 
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a smai!l quantity in a metal pan. We always had to carry a leather 
pail for water, and | remember once on the Sixth Street hill when 
the car stopped and Mr. Grove had to get boys to carry water. He 
never did learn to run the car, as it was an engineer’s job. When I 
went out in the car and stopped, a crowd always gathered to watch 
me start the engine again and to see a woman drive. We have had 
many cars since but none so attractive to the public, young and old.” 
To dwellers in Red Wing, Mrs. T. B. Sheldon in her fine carriage 
car was a familiar sight in 1908."* 

Probably all of us have seen pictures similar to those which filled 
the women’s magazines and other publications in the first decade of 
the motorcar era. They depict proper feminine attire for motoring, 
with long motor veils of georgette or chiffon to swathe head and face, 
motor bonnets, billowing dusters of linen or other dust-repellant 
material, and gloves. For the men, too, a special outfit was recom- 
mended if they would be well dressed. From one writer we learn 
that the costume might include a three-quarter length coat of cor- 
duroy. A really costly model might be reversible and waterproof. 
For wet weather, a longer coat equipped with rubber yoke and body 
or a kidskin coat was suggested. For mild days, single-breasted 
dusters with Eton collars and patch pockets were approved. These 
might be made of linen, pongee, chambray, or mohair. Regarding 
caps, it was stated that “Recent models are so constructed that by 
pulling the visor downward, the goggles, attached to the crown, 
adjust themselves over the eyes.” ** 

The motorist might observe or ignore fashions in clothes, but he 
soon found that he could not ignore the many differing suggestions, 
laws, and licensing regulations that appeared to govern his activities. 
It was not until after the beginning of the twentieth century that 
the status of the motorcar was seriously considered by state law- 
makers. The problem of licensing early reared its head. In Minnesota 
a regulatory act provided that automobiles, as well as motor- 
cycles, must be licensed by the state boiler inspector in the county 


™ Dispatch, April 7, 1939. Information about Mrs. Sheldon’s car was received from 
a former resident of Red Wing, Miss Miriam Compton of Minneapolis. 

“ F, T. Frazer, “Auto Clothes for Men,” in Country Life in America, 10: 700-702 
(October, 1906). 
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where the automobile was owned, and that the license should be 
painted on the back of the car in figures at least four and a half 
inches high.'* Those who wish may see license number 1 for Ramsey 
County in the museum of the Minnesota Historical Society. It was 
made out in May, 1903, to R. C. Wright, owner of a Packard car. 
The Kandiyohi County Historical Society has in its possession a 
license issued, under the authority granted to Minnesota “Inspectors 
of Steam Vessels and Steam Boilers,” to Lars Halvorson of that 
county on October 21, 1903. In a letter to the writer, Mr. Martin Leaf 
of Willmar, president of the society, says that the license was never 
on the car, but was made of cardboard and could be attached to the 
vehicle if necessary. 

State automobile licenses were first issued in Minnesota in 1907. 
The fee was a dollar and a half for a three-year period. Prior to 
1907, when metal plates were first issued, the owner of a car often 
went to a harness shop, got a piece of heavy leather, procured some 
house number numerals, and, combining the two, made his own 
license plate. When state licensing began, there were only about 
five hundred automobiles in the entire state.’ 

Those who traveled from state to state complained of great varia- 
tion in laws governing motorcars. Michigan was rated, in 1905, as 
having “probably the most satisfactory automobile laws in the 
United States,” while Missouri was said by one writer to have “the 
most unfair, obnoxious, and absurd laws for the regulation of auto- 
mobiles.” ** 

In common with those of other states, early Minnesota laws for 
motor vehicles prescribed a very slow rate of speed in settled com- 
munities and a higher rate in rural areas. The regulatory act men- 
tioned previously permitted a speed of eight miles per hour in cities 
and twenty-five miles elsewhere. Any motorist on a public road 
was required to halt his machine whenever the driver of a horse- 
drawn rig signalled. When there was danger of collision, the motor- 
ist was instructed to ring a bell or blow a horn. The first of a long, 
long line of American motorists to be arrested on charges of speed- 


*® Minnesota, General Laws, 1903, p. 647. 


% Mike Holm, Minnesota secretary of state, to the writer, October 13, 1944. 
7 “Unjust Automobile Laws,” in Outing Magazine, 46: 639 (August, 1905). 
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ing was Thomas H. Shevlin of Minneapolis. In 1902 he was fined 
ten dollars for allegedly driving more than ten miles per hour."* 

The need for safety signals was discussed rather early in the 
century, as observers pointed out that the mere tooting of a horn 
was confusing. It was recommended that signals should be stand- 
ardized and made known to pedestrians as well as to drivers. Part 
of a code based on trolley bell warnings, proposed by one writer, 
follows: “One blast of a horn, ‘I will stop. You go on’; two blasts, 
‘Stop. I am going on’; three blasts, ‘I am about to back up. Get 
out of the way.” Various combinations of long and short blasts 
were to indicate left turns, passing, right turns, and the like. A signal 
for another driver to stop and give aid or advice also was suggested."” 

With the gasoline shortage and tire rationing the chief problems 
of modern highway users, it is hard to realize that every trip beyond 
city limits, and sometimes even those within cities, was something 
of an adventure forty years ago. Roads were generally bad, and city 
streets often were little better. Filling stations, repair shops, and 
eating places did not dot the countryside; no convenient American 
Automobile Association service was, at first, available. In a Minne- 
sota publication, the Crow Bar, we can read: “Blacksmiths are the 
only auto-repairers in many towns. It’s up to you.” And again, “The 
country blacksmith who is out after the elusive, almighty dollar has 
taken to automobile repairing to a greater or less degree, just as a 
few years back he took on bicycle repairing.” *° 

In addition to the likelihood that the automobilist would have to 
carry out the popular cry of the day, “Get out and get under,” he 
faced the possibility of getting stuck on muddy roads or streets. In 
1908 the street railway company operated its cars on many unpaved 
streets in Minneapolis. In stormy weather, most motorists preferred 
to drive along the car tracks, for if they were stalled the transport 
company would have to aid them. One Minneapolis physician 
frankly told an engineer for the company that he always carried in 


** General Laws, 1903, p. 646; Chronicle of the Automotive Industry, 1902. 

** Harry B. Haines, “Standardizing Safety Signals for Automobiles,” in Country Life 
in America, 8: 285 (July, 1905). 

” Crow Bar, vol. 14, no. 9, p. 15 (September, 1905); vol. 16, no. 2, p. 16 (February, 
1907). 
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his automobile a length of rope that the motormen could use in 
extricating the machine from the mud when necessary.” 

Trips of any length took on something of the nature of an ex- 
ploring expedition, for until well into the twentieth century road 
guides were not published for the Midwest, and even when they 
were, highway markers and signboards were lacking. Typical of 
the directions the pioneer motorist had available — when he had any 
—are those given with a Minnesota road map of 1914. For a twenty- 
six mile trip from Red Wing to Hastings, the driver was instructed 
to set his mileage gauge at zero upon leaving the Goodhue County 
Courthouse, and to go northwest on East Avenue, past the post office 
on the left and the library on the right. Upon reaching Main Street 
he was adjured to “bend right,” cross the railroad, and thence be 
guided by a series of landmarks, including factories, bridges, rail- 
road tracks, cemeteries, forks in the road, churches, and schools — 
all at stated distances on his gauge — until, with good luck, he should 
reach Hastings.** 

In its pioneering days, motoring was truly a sport. A fraternity 
based on mutual assistance seems to have grown up among the 
drivers of the early years. But with the increase in their numbers it 
has almost vanished, never to return. 


*. P. W. Gerhardt to the writer, November 18, 1944. 
™ Scarborough’s Road Map and Motor Guide of Minnesota (Indianapolis, 1914). 








The Minnesota Historical Society 
in 1944 


Lewis Beeson 


Tue MiNNEsotA Historical Society was established by men interested 
in the future. The same men who founded this society in the infant 
territory of fewer than five thousand souls laid the basis for the 
future commonwealth of Minnesota. They constituted its political 
organization, determined the nature of its economic structure, and 
gave direction to its cultural development. They were practical men, 
concerned with instituting in Minnesota an organized community 
in which they and their children could enjoy political stability, eco- 
nomic security, and cultural riches. 

The future, as much as the past, motivated the men who founded 
the society. “It may seem a strange thing,” said one of them, “even 
to some among our own citizens, and still stranger to people, else- 
where, that a Historical Society should have been formed in this 
Territory, less than a year after its organization, when its history was 
apparently but a few months old, when the wilderness was as it is 
yet, around us, when the smoke of Indian lodges still intercepted our 
view of the horizon, when our very name was so new, that men 
disputed as to its orthography, and formed parties in contesting its 
literal meaning.” 

Yet actually there was no anomaly in establishing a historical 
society in the land of the future. Minnesota already had a history, 
said Alexander Ramsey—for it was Ramsey whom I have just 
quoted —a history of warring Indian tribes, French voyageurs, Eng- 
lish fur traders, and American explorers. To recognize that such 
history existed, to collect, to preserve, and to make it known, Ramsey 
implied, “would elevate the character of our young Territory in the 


' This report was read before the afternoon session of the ninety-sixth annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, in the Historical Building, St. Paul, on January 15, 
1945. Ed. 
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eyes of friends abroad, and in the estimation of men of character 
and science, more than would the golden sands of California if we 
possessed them.” If it is true that history is philosophy, teaching by 
example, he declared, then “historical societies may be characterized 
as the retorts in which the elements of that philosophy be collected 
and combined.” Thus they provide a bridge between the past and 
the future. 

If they function properly as cultural agencies in transforming the 
separate elements of our experience into that collective knowledge 
which enables us to utilize the past in guiding our actions in the 
present and in planning them for the future, historical societies must 
collect and preserve the records of these experiences, classify and 
otherwise make them available for use, and foster a knowledge of 
their import and meaning. Annually it is the duty and pleasure of 
the administrative head of this society to report to the members to 
what extent it has functioned in these directions during the past year. 
To the degree to which it has functioned effectively, the society has 
been the conservator of the most precious of all our resources — our 
cultural resources. 

In its important task of increasing its collection of material relat- 
ing to Minnesota’s past, the society fortunately has the good will, 
understanding, and co-operation of the individuals who and the 
institutions which possess or produce records. In 1944, books and 
pamphlets to the number of 2,430 were added to the library; more 
than three-fifths were gifts. The estimated size of the library is now 
188,394 items, exclusive of newspapers. All the 682 newspapers re- 
ceived by the society currently at the end of 1944, except one, came 
as gifts of the publishers. During the year, 423 volumes of newspapers 
were bound, increasing the size of the newspaper collection to 
22,770 volumes. The number of United States documents, which 
technically are on deposit and hence are received free of charge, 
increased by 4,956. Of the 758 periodicals received currently by the 
library, only 107 are obtained through subscription; the rest come 
either as gifts or as exchanges for our publications. The number of 


continuations received, most of which are gifts, is 2,665. 
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Among the rarer items added to the library were a Choctaw 
Hymn Book, published at Boston in 1844, a gift of the late Anna 
Dickson of St. Paul; and an early North Dakota imprint, Charles 
H. Lee’s The Long Ago, A Collection of Historic Anecdotes of 
Early Days in the Valley of the Red River of the North, published 
at Walhalla in 1899, which was purchased through the fund be- 
queathed to the society in 1928 by Herschel V. Jones. The society 
could well use more bequests like the Jones Fund. Other important 
additions to the library were made possible through the beneficence 
of the Minnesota society of the Daughters of American Colonists, 
the Monument and Old Trails chapters of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the Robert E. Lee chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The museum was enriched by a number of notable gifts. A col- 
lection of 360 patriotic envelopes and 13 Confederate bonds was 
presented by Mrs. Charles H. Graves of Santa Barbara, California; 
an anonymous donor gave the society the Jefferson Peace and Friend- 
ship medal which was described by Miss Nute in an article in the Sep- 
tember issue of Minnesota History; a costume collection, of special 
interest for the many articles of men’s clothing included, was donated 
by Dr. and Mrs. R. W. Berthel of St. Paul; about 350 pictures of 
steamboats on the Mississippi River were presented by Mr. Fred 
Harris of Minneapolis; a like number of pictures showing the activ- 
ities of the Minnesota Boat Club came from Mr. N. P. Langford of 
St. Paul; the publishers of the Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune 
transferred some five thousand negatives to the society; and radio 
station WTCN gave the society five recordings of addresses by 
former Governor Stassen. An oil painting depicting a Finnish home- 
stead in Minnesota, by the Finnish artist Juho Rissanen, was pre- 
sented by the Finnish-American Historical Society in a formal 
ceremony on October 16. During the year, the museum collections 
were increased by 928 articles, 2,444 pictures, about 5,600 negatives, 
5 radio transcriptions, 26 cuts, and 115 posters —all gifts. 

Accessions to the manuscript collections during the year num- 
bered 115. Among the more important of these were the Clark W. 
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Thompson Papers, containing a wealth of material on the Indians 
of Minnesota from 1852 to 1866, an extensive addition to the Wil- 
liam Windom collection, additional Knute Nelson material, the 
large and valuable autograph collection of Mr. William Amerland, 
a photostatic copy of a deed of transfer for a part of Jonathan Car- 
ver’s grant, film copies of the Joseph Delafield and international 
boundary papers in Washington, and an extensive file of archives 
relating to Fort Snelling. 

The society, and through it the people of Minnesota, are fortunate 
in obtaining so much valuable material at so little cost. The gifts to 
the society are concrete evidence that the value of its services is 
recognized by the people of the state. The collection and preservation 
of historical materials, however, while of utility in itself, would be 
a comparatively sterile activity were the various types of records not 
made usable. 

The proper custody of each type of historical record preserved by 
the society — books, pamphlets, documents, newspapers, printed and 
manuscript maps, posters, pictures, cuts, radio recordings, micro- 
films, manuscripts, state records, museum articles — requires that 
special techniques in accessioning, classifying, cataloguing, and shelv- 
ing be developed and employed. The technical work of caring for its 
collections, so that they may be readily used, is fundamental in mak- 
ing the society function as a disseminator of knowledge about Min- 
nesota’s history. While this important work receives little recognition 
from the public, it has kept the staff much occupied in recent years. 

In the library, 141 more books and pamphlets were accessioned 
in 1944 than in 1943. The library’s accessions department also in- 
vestigated more titles, placed more orders, and wrote more letters 
this year than last. The cataloguers made progress in handling un- 
catalogued material of the preceding year, inasmuch as they cata- 
logued 259 more volumes in 1944 than were accessioned. There 
were 262 more titles classified and reclassified and 246 more volumes 
catalogued. In all, 1,948 titles were catalogued. Some 15,295 cards 
for the various catalogue files were typed. All the books for which 
Library of Congress cards were obtainable were catalogued; there 
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remain, however, a great many books awaiting full classification and 
cataloguing for which no Library of Congress cards have been made. 

The library personnel prepared 744 volumes for binding, 293 
more than in 1943; and the newspaper division made ready 435 
volumes for the binder. In the museum, most of the material received 
was accessioned, classified, filed, and made usable through the typing 
of 2,445 catalogue cards. Cards for 810 pictures were added to the 
analytical picture index; 124 exhibits were arranged; and reserve 
material was checked, repacked, and rearranged during the year as 
opportunity permitted. The manuscript division, although handi- 
capped by the continual demand for information from the census 
records and by changes in its staff, still managed to prepare 1,382 
cards for its catalogue. 

Once the processing of books, newspapers, manuscripts, pictures, 
and museum objects is completed, they become available for the 
pleasure and instruction of the public. The continued effect of the 
war in causing a decrease in the number of visitors to the Historical 
Building is still felt; yet more people made use of the society’s facili- 
ties in 1944 than in 1943. The number of museum visitors was ap- 
proximately 26,000; over 2,500 were school children and their 
teachers. The proportion of servicemen among the visitors was 
greater than heretofore. The manuscript division continued to ex- 
perience a heavy demand for information from the census returns, 
the number of requests this year amounting to 2,509. Regular users 
of manuscript material numbered 422; many mature scholars of 
national repute were included. Two thousand and forty-four readers 
used 15,934 books in the reference library. Local history material was 
in greatest demand, with books on general history and biography, 
Minnesota history, and genealogy following in popularity. The pro- 
portion of genealogists has been increasing: twenty-three per cent 
of the total number of readers in 1941 were genealogists, thirty-one 
per cent in 1942, thirty-four per cent in 1943, and thirty-eight in 1944. 
The newspaper division served 1,374 readers. 

The society would indeed be remiss if it conceived of itself merely 
as a storehouse for historical information. Its highest function is 
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performed when it acts as the agency for the transmission of this 
information to the people. Through publications, talks and addresses, 
correspondence, telephone, radio, exhibits, meetings, tours, and the 
encouragement of local historical societies, the society strives to 
acquaint the citizens of the state with their history. 

The society’s publications are among its most effective means of 
popularizing history. The news stories which appear in the Minne- 
sota Historical News are widely used by the Minnesota newspapers 
which receive this monthly clip sheet. The four issues of the society’s 
magazine, Minnesota History, comprising volume 25 of the series, 
will, when bound with an index, make up a volume of almost 450 
pages. The issues for 1944 contain sixteen articles, thirty book re- 
views, and numerous news items about the society, local historical 
societies and events, and general historical publications and activities. 
Thirty-two authors contributed to the volume, of whom three, Miss 
Nute, Miss Heilbron, and the acting superintendent, are members 
of the society’s staff. Most voluminous were the contributions made 
by Miss Heilbron, who, in addition to having immediate editorial 
responsibility for the magazine, wrote an account of the 1944 annual 
meeting, a book review, and most of the 136 pages of notes. 

Appreciative comments about the society’s quarterly continue to 
be received. The librarian of the National Archives, Mr. Karl L. 
Trever, reports that “Minnesota History is one of the most frequently 
circulated historical journals in our library and it is highly regarded 
by all who examine its pages.” A soldier in the United States Army 
writes that he “wouldn’t want to be without the magazine,” for 
“it’s a welcome tie with home.” 

Good progress has been made on the index to volume 25 of 
Minnesota History, and this essential guide to the contents of the 
magazine should be ready early in 1945. Another project of impor- 
tance that may reach completion in 1945 is the consolidated index 
for volumes 11 to 20. The index is almost ready for printing and a 
request for an appropriation for this publication has been placed 
before the legislature. 

The society should strive with every means at its command to 
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continue the publication of its Narrative and Documents series, its 
Special Bulletins, and occasional special publications, whether they 
be collections of source materials or popular accounts of some aspect 
of Minnesota history. To do less is to fail in the ultimate purpose of 
fostering knowledge about Minnesota’s history. An item for funds 
for publication has been included in the budget request submitted 
to the 1945 legislature. A special plea has been made by the organized 
Minnesota librarians, as well as by others, that funds be provided 
to resume the publication of the Check List of Minnesota Public 
Documents. 

During 1944 the last 776 copies of the society’s most popular 
publication, Miss Nute’s The Voyageur’s Highway, were sold. A 
third printing of three thousand copies was placed on sale in Decem- 
ber. By the end of the month over a third of this edition had been 
sold. Through the generosity of a donor who wishes to remain 
anonymous, three hundred copies of the book have been made 
available for presentation to members of the legislature and other 
state officials. The sale of this book will enable the society to build 
up a fund for the publication of other books. 

The hundredth anniversary of the organization of the territory 
of Minnesota, the founding of its first newspaper, and the establish- 
ment of this society —all of which took place in 1849— should be 
marked by appropriate observances. Special volumes commemorat- 
ing these events will endure long after the anniversary occasion is 
past. A collection of editorials by James M. Goodhue, the editor of 
Minnesota’s first newspaper, already has been prepared for publica- 
tion by Mrs. Berthel. A volume to mark the centennial of the estab- 
lishment of the territory and one on the history of the Minnesota 
Historical Society should get under way. Before these centennial 
volumes appear in print, we all hope the war will be over. Studies 
on Minnesota’s part in the war should be included in the society's 
publication program. 

The work of caring for the society’s collections —the function of 
custodianship — occupies a disproportionately large amount of time 
on the part of the professional staff. Its members have too little 
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time for research and scholarship. Others should be relieved of their 
duties, as Miss Nute was last year, so that they may collect materials 
on and write about Minnesota history. Until the staff is enlarged 
and the burden of work placed upon the present members is allevi- 
ated, their productivity will suffer. The legislature is being requested 
to appropriate sufficient money for a moderate increase in the num- 
ber of people employed. For twenty years the society has been unable 
to add to its staff in a ratio commensurate with the tremendous 
increase of work it has experienced. In 1943 the regular staff con- 
sisted of twenty-four; in 1923 it consisted of twenty-one. The society 
is fortunate in having loyal employees. They are both underpaid 
and overworked. 

Miss Nute continued her research and writing on northern Min- 
nesota. She gave twenty-four addresses, including one radio broad- 
cast. She wrote four articles for publication, numerous book reviews, 
and a brief history of Minnesota which will be published under the 
sponsorship of the tourist bureau in the department of conservation. 
Her book, Lake Superior, which appeared in July, elicited favorable 
comment from reviewers. She is now at work on a study of iron 
mining in Minnesota and is actively supervising the preparation of 
a second volume for the Clarence W. Alvord Memorial Commission, 
of which she is chairman. 

In addition to her editorial work and writing in connection with 
Minnesota History, Miss Heilbron wrote, for the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, a pamphlet on How to Organize 
a Local Historical Society, which appeared as number 9 of its Bulle- 
tins. Her article on “Walter Reed in Minnesota,” published in the 
September, 1943, issue of Minnesota History, was reprinted in the 
Journal-Lancet for March, 1944. She visited local historical society 
museums at Winona, St. Peter, Willmar, and Lake City, and the 
private museum of Mr. Earle Brown at Brooklyn Center. Reports 
on three of these museums were published in Minnesota History in 
1944, and others will appear in due course. Miss Heilbron gave much 
time to a committee on arrangements which planned a Folk Arts 
Conference held at the University of Minnesota in September. She 
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and Miss Nute appeared on the program, which included speakers 
from many parts of the United States and from Canada. The con- 
ference resulted in the formal organization of the Minnesota Folk 
Arts Foundation, which elected the acting superintendent to its 
board of directors. 

Five members of the staff, Miss Krausnick, Miss Nute, Miss Heil- 
bron, Mr. Babcock, and the acting superintendent, attended the 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 
St. Louis, where they heard the association’s president, Dean Theo- 
dore C. Blegen of the University of Minnesota graduate school, a 
former superintendent of the society, give his presidential address 
on “Our Widening Province.” Mr. Blegen, who had been on leave 
from the university to direct the historical service board of the 
American Historical Association, returned to the campus in Sep- 
tember. The superintendent of the society, Major Arthur J. Larsen, 
continued to serve in Washington, D. C., as assistant historical officer 
in the Air Transport Command. He is present at this annual meet- 
ing of the society as its principal speaker. 

The superintendent of the society, together with the commis- 
sioners of conservation and highways, comprise the State Geographic 
Board. Under the WPA, the board sponsored a project in which 
the society was interested —that of collecting information about 
Minnesota geographic names. Since the society received many re- 
quests for information about place names, the superintendent was 
made secretary of the board and Mrs. Berthel was given supervision 
over the project. Under her direction, the WPA workers compiled 
some 200,000 slips, each containing data on geographic names in 
Minnesota. Upon the termination of the WPA, this large mass of 
unorganized material was turned over to the board. As her time 
has permitted, Mrs. Berthel since has checked, consolidated, and put 
into usable shape the information collected. In 1944 the board de- 
cided to push the work of organizing these records. The commis- 
sioners of conservation and highways furnished two typists from 
June 1 to September 1 and another from June 1 to September 15. 


Under Mrs. Berthel’s supervision they typed, cross-referenced, and 
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filed approximately 13,500 cards for two alphabetical files, one for 
counties and one for the state as a whole. The consolidation of the 
WPA material for eighty of Minnesota’s eighty-seven counties was 
completed. While much further research on the geographic names 
of these counties remains to be done, the work accomplished by Mrs. 
Berthel makes the information already collected ready for use and 
marks a great step forward in our knowledge about the origin, his- 
tory, and evolution of Minnesota place names. When the work is 
completed, and a state gazetteer is published, as the law establishing 
the State Geographic Board contemplates, Upham’s extensive work 
on Minnesota Geographic Names, published by the society in 1920, 
will be superseded. 

Special activities by other members of the staff include five ad- 
dresses by Mr. Babcock and five by the acting superintendent. Mr. 
Babcock wrote the news stories which appeared in the twelve issues 
of the Minnesota Historical News and acted as adviser to several 
county historical societies who sought the aid of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. Mr. Hodnefield continued to supervise the collection 
of those records relating to the war which are not normally part of 
the collecting activities of the society. A large part of his time was 
consumed in devising makeshift arrangements for the shelving of 
newspapers, the available shelving having been fully utilized. 

This problem of space, incidentally, which was discussed in the 
report for last year, has become still more acute in the newspaper 
division, the library, the museum, and the manuscript division. The 
library has no more space for documents, the shelving set aside for 
Minnesota high school and college annuals is congested, and the 
remaining stacks are badly crowded. In the manuscript division, no 
space is left for new accessions; and in the museum all available 
storage space is occupied. 

Miss Jerabek began work on a check list of Minnesota state docu- 
ments for the years from 1858 to 1923; helped Dr. Joseph Rouvek in 
his preparation of the recently published volume on American Slavs: 
A Bibliography; served on two committees of the Minnesota Library 
Association; and until July was president of the University of Min- 
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nesota Division of Library Instruction Alumni Association. Miss 
Fawcett and Mrs. Warming handled an unusual number of requests 
for information by telephone — 950 inquiries as compared with 550 
last year. Three hundred and six answers to inquiries by mail were 
sent out. Miss Fawcett continued to write the notes on genealogical 
accessions for Minnesota History. 

Miss Nordin and the rest of the staff of the catalogue division 
undertook several special tasks last year. Ninety-five volumes in 
the Bible collection were examined and cards recording the titles, 
the sources of the books, and the family records, when present, were 
prepared. Work begun several years ago on an official Minnesota 
author entry file of 1,500 cards was completed and a duplicate file 
sent to the University of Minnesota library for comparison with its 
file. Henceforth, this file is to be maintained by the co-operative effort 
of the society and the university libraries. Catalogue procedure as 
practiced in the society’s library was explained in some detail to Miss 
Jean Black of the Iowa State Historical Society. The society’s methods 
of operation also were studied in considerable detail by Mr. Lewis H. 
Thomas of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

Seven staff members resigned in 1944, including Miss Alma Jen- 
sen, Miss Rhoda Christiansen, Miss Helen Gladoski, and Miss Ade- 
line Levenson. Five new additions in personnel were made. 

The ninety-fifth annual meeting of the society, held on January 
10, 1944, included three sessions—a luncheon, a business meeting 
in the afternoon, and an evening session. As in 1943, the local history 
conference formerly held in the morning was omitted because of 
wartime transportation difficulties. The annual address was given by 
Professor Laurence Schmeckebier, who spoke on “Art on Main 
Street.” A result of Professor Schmeckebier’s talk was the appoint- 
ment of a committee, composed of members of this society, on 
buildings having historical and architectural interest. On October 
16 the Minnesota Historical Society and the Finnish-American His- 
torical Society held a joint meeting, which attracted an unusually 
large audience. 

The society suffered a serious loss early in 1944 in the death of its 
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president, Lester B. Shippee. Both as a member and as an officer Dr. 
Shippee had been actively interested in the affairs of the society, 
which benefited greatly from his wise and sound counsel in matters 
of policy and scholarly activities. Judge Haycraft was elected presi- 
dent in his place. Another loss was sustained by the recent death of 
Edgar L. Mattson, a member of the council for the past two years. 

At the close of 1944, the society had 1,641 members — an increase of 
32 over the membership for the previous year. While there was a 
decrease of 4 active members and 4 institutional members, subscribing 
members increased by 40. The increase in the number of subscrib- 
ing members resulted from the inauguration of a school service pro- 
gram, which attracted a large number of schools. Under the direction 
of Miss Jensen, the society's school service functioned effectively and 
won the enthusiastic approval of educators. Unfortunately, it was 
necessary to discontinue the program because of lack of funds. The 
publication in Minnesota History of four informing articles about 
“Minnesota History and the Schools” is a by-product of this pro- 
gram. 

Since the First World War, more than sixty local historical so- 
cieties have been organized in Minnesota, forty-seven of which were 
active in 1944. Of this number, forty-one are county historical so- 
cieties which receive some form of assistance — room, heat, light, 
janitorial service—from county or city governments or library 
boards. Sixteen county societies in 1944 received appropriations rang- 
ing from a hundred to three thousand dollars from county boards 
of commissioners. The county societies, to be eligible for local gov- 
ernmental aid, must be affiliated with and approved by the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. This relationship has caused them to look 
to the society for advice and assistance. The society should equip 
itself to meet their demands by adding to its staff someone who 
could visit local societies and advise and assist them regularly. 

With the income from the society’s endowment decreasing, we 
need to consider whether the membership dues should not be in- 
creased. It is my conviction that members can be obtained as easily 


with the dues set at five dollars a year as at three dollars. 
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The society is an old, established institution which has come to 
occupy a position in the life of the state which it cannot disregard, 
even if it wishes. It is expected to collect and to preserve books, 
manuscripts, newspapers, museum objects, and other material on 
the history of the state, and to make the facts of Minnesota history 
known to the people. It has developed a capable staff, highly trained 
in this work. If it is to continue to function according to its customary 
standards, it must have an appropriation sufficient to meet the 
higher costs of books, binding, printing, and office supplies, as well 
as to give its staff moderate salary increases. 

Local history activity in Minnesota rests on a firm and broad 
basis. The network of local societies fostered by the Minnesota 
Historical Society shows vigor and activity. Soundly conceived pro- 
grams of historical activity are under way in many counties. The 
approaching territorial centennial and the centennial of the organ- 
ization of the society will stimulate an already lively interest in Min- 
nesota history and give an opportunity for increased service on the 
part of the society. The organization must be prepared to meet 
the challenge of the new demands that will be made upon it. 








The 1945 Annual Meeting of the 
Minnesota Historical Society 


Tue History of transportation, particularly in Minnesota and the 
Northwest, was the central theme of the programs planned for both 
the noon and the evening sessions of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety’s ninety-sixth annual meeting, which was held in St. Paul on 
January 15, 1945. For the opening session more than two hundred 
people gathered at the St. Paul Hotel at 12:00 m. In the absence of 
the society’s president, Judge Julius E. Haycraft of Fairmont, the 
vice-president, Judge Kenneth G. Brill of St. Paul, presided at the 
luncheon session, appropriately opening his remarks with a tribute 
to Judge Haycraft and an appreciation of his services as president. 
Preliminary to the scheduled program, an important new work 
in two volumes on The Swedes and the Swedish Settlements in North 
America by Helge Nelson was presented to the society." The books, 
which were published in Sweden and are the gift of the Swedish 
Royal Ministry for Foreign Affairs, were sent to the meeting by the 
consul general of Sweden at Minneapolis, Mr. Carl F. Hellstrom. 
He was represented by the chancellor at the consulate, Mr. Ivan 
Rodberg, who made the presentation. In a letter to Judge Haycraft, 
which Mr. Rodberg read, Mr. Hellstr6m remarked that the “work 
is the first broad scholarly presentation of a subject equally impor- 
tant to Sweden and to the United States.” On behalf of the society, 
the books were accepted by Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the grad- 
uate school in the University of Minnesota, who recalled Dr. Nel- 
son’s visit to Minnesota in search of material and described his work 
as a significant example of “international scholarly co-operation.” 
The program proper opened with the presentation to the state 
and the society of a portrait in oil of Charles M. Babcock, whose 
name will be forever identified with the origin and growth of the 
Minnesota trunk highway system. The picture was presented by 
* For a review of this work, see post, p. 56-59. 
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Mr. Earle Brown of Brooklyn Center on behalf of the Charles M. 
Babcock Memorial Association, of which he is chairman. In the field 
of modern highway development, said Mr. Brown, Babcock “was 
truly a pioneer, leading a movement which in a few years brought 
a far greater advance in road building than in the entire previous 
history of the state.” The speaker outlined Babcock’s career, pointing 
out that his interest in road betterment stemmed from his experience 
as a merchant at Elk River; that it led to his appointment as a mem- 
ber of the state highway commission in 1910 and as commissioner 
of highways when the office was established in 1917; that he planned 
the state’s trunk highway system; and that he saw three-fourths of 
the road system he had planned completed before he left office in 
1932. In order to honor the memory of Babcock, who died in 1936, 
the association of his friends and admirers decided to erect a marker 
on the site of his former home in Elk River and to commission the 
painting of a portrait for the historical society’s permanent collection. 
The picture, which is the work of Carl Rawson of Minneapolis, was 
displayed at the luncheon meeting. It was accepted on behalf of the 
state and the society by Governor Edward Thye of Minnesota, who 
commended Babcock for distributing highways and their advantages 
equally among all the people of the state and for giving Minnesota a 
system of highways in place of a system of trails. 

This tribute to Minnesota’s first commissioner of highways served 
as an appropriate introduction for the next address, which dealt 
with the “History and Organization of the Minnesota Department 
of Highways.” After being introduced by Judge Brill, the speaker, 
Mr. M. J. Hoffman, the present state commissioner of highways, 
called upon a member of the audience, Mr. John H. Mullen, to rise, 
for the latter worked under Babcock and was his assistant in the 
highway department. 

Mr. Hoffman traced the story of Minnesota’s road-building ac- 
tivities back to the early years of statehood, when “wagon roads 
were needed mostly as a means of getting to the nearest railroad 
station.” In the 1890's, he said, “diversified farming and co-operative 
creameries created a demand for good roads so farmers could market 
perishable products at frequent intervals.” The introduction of the 
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bicycle and the small-town merchants’ demand for roads leading 
to their communities were other factors that aroused interest in road 
building. Eventually, in 1905, a law creating the Minnesota highway 
commission and providing for an annual tax levy for roads and 
bridges was passed, Mr. Hoffman reported. In order to make the 
work of the commission effective, however, it was necessary on 
several occasions to amend the state constitution, which “prohibited 
any state participation in works of internal improvement.” 

The speaker focused his attention largely on the work of his 
department after 1917, when the highway commission was abolished 
and the office of commissioner of highways was created. It was this 
position that Babcock held from its inception to 1932. He began at 
once to formulate a plan for a state trunk highway system —a prob- 
lem that he had long been studying, said Mr. Hoffman. After an 
energetic campaign, in which the slogan “Pull Minnesota out of the 
mud” figured prominently, a constitutional amendment embodying 
Babcock’s plan was adopted in 1920. The plan was unique and well 
in advance of general practice elsewhere, according to the speaker, 
“not only because a system of 70 routes aggregating about 7,000 miles 
was written into the constitution,” but because “it transferred to the 
state the entire responsibility for the location, acquisition of right-of- 
way, construction, and maintenance of this system of highways.” 
Furthermore it provided for the “first constitutional dedication of 
motor-vehicle taxes to highway purposes.” The speaker noted that 
“four years later Minnesota made a similar dedication of the revenue 
from the gasoline tax,” and that fifteen other states have since fol- 
lowed Minnesota’s example by adopting amendments “dedicating 
road-user taxes to road purposes.” Today, he revealed, Minnesota 
“has a total of over 120,000 miles of roads, ranking fifth among the 
states in total road mileage.” 

Mr. Hoffman made it clear that “although the good roads move- 
ment in Minnesota had been started without the aid of the auto- 
mobile, it acquired no great momentum until the motor vehicle 
began to come into general use.” He thus paved the way for the final 
speaker on the luncheon program, Miss Dorothy V. Walters of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, who took as her subject “Pioneering with the 
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Automobile in Minnesota.” As a graduate student in history and a 
teacher of social studies, Miss Walters has made a special study of 
the beginnings of the automobile era, particularly before 1908, and 
the inauguration of the good roads movement. Her entertaining 
narrative about the problems faced by pioneer Minnesota motorists 
is published in this issue of Minnesota History. 

For the business session of the annual meeting about fifty people 
gathered in the auditorium of the Historical Building at 3:15 P.M. 
This meeting was devoted largely to the presentation of the reports 
of the society’s treasurer, Mr. Julian Baird, and of its acting super- 
intendent, Dr. Lewis Beeson. The latter’s survey of the work and 
accomplishments of the society in 1944 appears in full in the present 
number of this magazine. Mr. Charles Stees read the report of the 
auditing committee, and Mr. Homer Clark presented the report of 
the nominating committee. The following thirty life members of the 
society, listed in Mr. Clark’s report, were then elected to serve on 
the executive council for the three years from 1945 to 1948: Dr. John 
M. Armstrong of St. Paul, Julian B. Baird of St. Paul, Henry N. 
Benson of St. Peter, Theodore C. Blegen of St. Paul, Elmer F. Blu 
of Duluth, Kenneth G. Brill of St. Paul, Ralph Budd of Chicago, 
Homer P. Clark of St. Paul, the Reverend James Connolly of St. 
Paul, George C. Crosby of Minneapolis, William W. Cutler of 
St. Paul, Mrs. Grace Flandrau of St. Paul, Guy Stanton Ford 
of Washington, Laura Furness of St. Paul, Julius E. Haycraft of 
Fairmont, Louis W. Hill, Jr., of St. Paul, Jefferson Jones of Hopkins, 
August C. Krey of St. Paul, Arthur J. Larsen of St. Paul, Victor E. 
Lawson of Willmar, Albert J. Lobb of Rochester, James E. Mon- 
tague of Crookston, Andrew J. Newgren of St. Paul, Ira C. Oehler 
of St. Paul, Bergmann Richards of Minneapolis, L. A. Rossman of 
Grand Rapids, Charles Stees of St. Paul, Sigurd Ueland of Minne- 
apolis, Thomas F. Wallace of Minneapolis, and Dr. Harry B. Zim- 
mermann of St. Paul. At the conclusion of the session, the newly 
elected council members met in the superintendent's office to select 
officers for the triennium. They are Judge Brill, president, Dean 
Blegen and Mr. Richards, vice-presidents, Mr. Baird, treasurer, and 
Dr. Larsen, secretary. Dr. Beeson, who has been acting secretary since 
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the fall of 1942, when the secretary and superintendent was granted 
a leave of absence to serve with the armed forces, was re-elected to 
that office. 

The new president presided at the evening session, which con- 
vened in the auditorium of the Historical Building at 8:00 p.m. The 
entire session was given over to the annual address by the society’s 
secretary and superintendent on leave, Major Larsen. His survey of 
the origin and development of the Air Transport Command of the 
Army Air Forces brought the day’s program of transportation his- 
tory to a climax with a contemporary chapter. As assistant historical 
officer of the command, Major Larsen has an opportunity to record 
its history as it is made, drawing upon the annals of our own day for 
the benefit of present and future airmen as well as historians. The pub- 
lication of his illuminating address as the leading article in this 
number of Minnesota History makes it available to all members of 
the society and readers of its quarterly. B. L. H. 


Minnesota History and the Schools 


AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROJECT AT MANKATO 
Anna M. Nixon 


ONE OF THE units in the social studies course for the fourth grade at 
the Mankato State Teachers College is entitled “How Historians, 
Geographers, and Scientists Think and Work.” Previous to the fourth 
grade the pupils have had social studies and science in each grade, 
and a considerable background has been built up. Hence, in the 
fourth grade they are ready to think about geography, history, and 
science as fields of thought, each of which makes a distinct contribu- 
tion to our body of knowledge and to our ways of thinking. In study- 
ing this topic the pupils have participated in a variety of experiences, 
one of the most valuable consisting of contacts with their community. 
Some of the contacts with the Mankato community have been made 
in the classroom, while others were made during excursions to local 
resources in their natural settings. 

The teacher introduced the subject by giving the pupils an op- 
portunity to read and examine a number of interesting and at- 
tractive books in each field. An interest in these books encouraged 
the pupils to explore not only their homes but the homes of other 
Mankato residents in an effort to obtain additional material. Par- 
ents, friends, and relatives of pupils showed their interest by per- 
mitting children to take to school books from sets, travel books, 
biographies, and other volumes of some value. Historical, geograph- 
ical, and scientific magazines also were brought into the classroom. 
As one would expect, many of the books and magazines were too 
advanced to be read by the children. They proved to be helpful, 
however, in giving the pupils an understanding of the subject mat- 
ter when their attention was called to carefully selected photo- 
graphs, maps, diagrams, and graphs contained in them. The teacher 
also selected interesting portions to read or tell. Thus the pupils 
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became very much interested in collecting additional material, and 
suggested that a good way to learn how historians, geographers, 
and scientists think and work would be to pretend that they were 
young historians, geographers, and scientists, and attempt to write 
a short book in each field. This would give them firsthand experi- 
ence in securing information from various sources, in evaluating the 
material collected, in organizing the content, and in writing a book. 

First, the children decided upon the scope of the content to be 
included in a book in each field, just as a writer does in planning a 
book. For their history book they selected the title “How the Pio- 
neers Lived Near Mankato.” They then began to collect informa- 
tion from various sources, in so far as possible going to sources 
utilized by professional historians. In getting information, they again 
contacted the homes of their community. They not only brought 
into the classroom books and magazines which contained pertinent 
material, but, in their exploring, they found letters written by rela- 
tives who lived in pioneer times, old newspapers containing inter- 
esting accounts of pioneer incidents, photographs of pioneers, and 
objects used in pioneer times. All material collected from the Man- 
kato homes was put in a place accessible to the children, and it 
proved invaluable in helping them get information for their books. 

A further community contact was made with residents of Man- 
kato who came into the classroom and related their own experiences 
or told about relatives who lived in pioneer times. They gave the 
pupils an opportunity to get information by listening to talks or lec- 
tures, a source that historians, geographers, and scientists utilize. 
They also gave the pupils a chance to examine any articles they 
showed and to ask questions following the talk. 

The children were encouraged to interview people familiar with 
frontier conditions, including two daughters of pioneers. In advance 
of the interviews the pupils discussed ways of conducting them and 
the reasons why historians, geographers, and scientists do not accept 
too readily all information given by those interviewed. The person 
who recalls a historical event might be prejudiced; he might be 
more interested in telling a good story than in giving accurate in- 
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formation; his memory might be faulty; or he might repeat what 
he has heard, instead of describing what he has actually witnessed. 
The pupils learned that historians usually take notes. Since nine- 
year-olds write slowly and have difficulty with spelling, the teacher 
took notes for them so that they could give their undivided atten- 
tion to conducting the interview. Upon their return to school, copies 
of the notes were given to the pupils to use in relating their experi- 
ences to their classmates. Later the information obtained in inter- 
views was incorporated in the pioneer history. 

In order to have the experience of getting information from an- 
other source frequently used by historians, the pupils visited the 
Blue Earth County Historical Society’s museum, which is located 
about three blocks from the school. The visit was intended to help 
them understand how historians and others use museums in obtain- 
ing information for books. To learn more about pioneer life, they 
examined articles in the museum carefully, determining whether 
they were originals or copies, and comparing information given on 
labels with that obtained from other sources. Thus they began to 
appreciate the problems that members of a museum staff must face 
in gathering accurate information about articles on display. The 
children learned that articles which have been repaired might not be 
exactly as they were originally. They realized the importance of 
examining only pioneer articles and ignoring on this particular visit 
all other articles on display. Time did not permit as careful an ex- 
amination of all pioneer articles as the pupils wished to make, so 
many of them, in groups and individually, went to the museum 
again and again following the class visitation. 

As they came to appreciate the importance of the preservation of 
pioneer objects and their value as sources of information, the pupils 
planned a classroom historical museum. In a built-in cupboard with 
glass doors, they arranged the articles that they brought from their 
homes, displaying them in much the same manner as the articles 
on exhibit in the Blue Earth County museum. Thus they gained a 
greater appreciation of the work done by the museum staff in classi- 
fying and preparing articles for display, and also a greater interest 
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in preserving historical objects than they had had previous to their 
visit. Several pupils became so interested that they went with 
their parents to the historical building at Sibley State Park, which 
houses objects too large for display in the Mankato museum. 

On another occasion the pupils visited the historic Seppman Mill, 
about six miles southwest of Mankato adjoining Minneopa State 
Park, which supplied the pioneers of the 1860's and 1870's with 
flour. The purpose of this visit was to make the pupils understand 
that a historic building is a source of information frequently utilized 
by historians. Changes in the original construction made during 
repairs on the old stone building were described by the teacher be- 
fore taking the pupils on the excursion. Thus they learned that his- 
torians do not necessarily gain an accurate impression of the original 
construction of a historic building by observing it carefully and 
recording their observations accurately. By reading books and 
pamphlets about the original mill and comparing early descriptions 
with its present appearance, the pupils were able to tell how it looked 
originally. They planned to frame the description they prepared and 
place it on the exterior of the mill so future visitors could profit from 
their research. The children were given permission to do this by the 
director of state parks, but to their disappointment they were unable 
to obtain a waterproof frame. At present their description of the old 
mill, with a diagram showing the original construction, hangs in 
the fourth-grade classroom. 

After evaluating the information collected through community 
contacts and by reading, examining photographs, seeing films, and 
the like, the pupils organized the content of their books in outline. 
Earlier they became familiar with different types of organization 
that historians, geographers, and scientists use in writing books for 
children. They realized that writers had to decide what to include 
and what to discard, as more material is usually collected than can 
be included in the text of a book. They decided what to discuss in 
detail, and what could be given less emphasis. 

In their books the pupils used such aids as diagrams, maps, 
graphs, and charts to supplement the verbal explanation, as was done 
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by writers of informational books used in the classroom. They also 
used footnotes, appendixes, and bibliographies to give readers addi- 
tional information that they did not wish to include in the text. 
Photographs clipped from an anniversary issue of the Mankato Free 
Press and pictures on postcards were used as illustrations. The com- 
pleted books were dedicated to future fourth graders, to assist them 
in understanding how historians, geographers, and scientists think 


and work. 











Some Sources for Northwest History 
MINNESOTA SHEET MUSIC 
Philip D. Jordan 


Tue soncs of yesteryear mirror well the tastes, aspirations, and folk- 
lore of a people. They reflect the grim determination of a nation on 
the march, ridicule prevailing modes of style, poke fun at legislators 
and lawyers, hold congressmen to scorn, praise political leaders, de- 
scribe medical practice and phrenology, recreate the polkas and quick- 
steps of generations long gone, and exemplify heroic deeds and the 
patriotic sacrifices of loyal founders and stalwart frontiersmen. They 
are, indeed, true clues for the social historian interested in the narra- 
tive of music, classical and popular, or in the fascinating story of 
typography, engraving, and publishing. 

The Minnesota Historical Society recognizes the almost endless 
possibilities of a musical collection and, through the years, has at- 
tempted to add bound books of song sheets and individual items to 
its holdings. The resulting collection contains music significant to the 
state and, in a sense, to the nation. 

As might be expected, much of the collection pertains to Minne- 
sota itself — songs that catch the tempo of a land o’lakes, of sky-blue 
waters, and of fertile valleys. Many of them were written by resi- 
dents of the region, which makes them doubly interesting, for folk- 
lore and music by natives are always treasured. Others had both the 
words and music written and composed by visitors. Still more came 
from the pens of persons who never experienced, as residents or 
visitors, the Minnesota region. Included in these three general groups 
are: Francis H. Brown’s “Minnehaha or Laughing Water Polka,” 
published in 1856, which is one of the earliest items in the collection; 
A. A. Kelly’s “Minnesota State Song,” sung to the tune of “March- 
ing Through Georgia”; James E. Osborn’s “Hymn to Minnesota”; 
and “From the Land of Sky-Blue Water,” with words by Nell 
Richmond Eberhart and music by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
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E. H. Ellsworth wrote the words of the “Minnesota Song” and set 
them to the tune of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are March- 
ing.” One verse catches the spirit of the state. 
With the nation’s weal in doubt, council’s hour and battle’s rout 
Bear the stamp of Minnesota’s brain and brawn. 
And while nations shall endure, with the hearts of freemen pure, 
Press we on for truth and freedom’s brighter dawn. 

One of the most intriguing classes of music found in the society's 
collection is that written to accompany the showing of John Ban- 
vard’s great panoramic scenes of the Mississippi. This “three-mile 
picture” proved popular both at home and abroad in the 1840's and 
1850's. The music included “The White Fawn of the Mississippi 
River,” published in London, with words by Banvard and music by 
Madame Harriet Schwieso; and Thomas Bricher’s “Mississippi 
Waltzes,” published by Oliver Ditson at Boston in 1847. 

The society possesses about twenty bound volumes of sheet music 
covering the nineteenth century. One of these volumes embraces 
the period from about the time of the War of 1812 to 1816 and in- 
cludes the famous “Constitution Frigate.” Another, the gift of Mrs. 
Miron W. Skinner, whose family emigrated to Minnesota in 1857, 
contains sheets popular during the 1850’s and 1860’s. The major pub- 
lishers and engravers are well represented, including Root and Cady, 
Oliver Ditson, Horace Walters, Thayer and Company, J. H. Bufford, 
Tyler and Hewitt, and J. L. Peters. Other items in the collection bear 
the imprint of Minnesota publishers in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
other communities. 

Songs of the traveling troupes of family singers who toured 
America during the nineteenth century are represented by scattered 
items of the Baker and Hutchinson groups. But the bound volumes 
contain no large, or representative, group of family music. However, 
the society has microfilmed many of the Hutchinson family songs 
and, in addition, has on deposit much collateral material in the form 
of scrapbooks, diaries, and program announcements. All in all, the 
society’s Hutchinson collection is one of the best in the country. It is 
to be regretted that other Hutchinson materials, now housed by the 
McLeod County Historical Society in Hutchinson, are not closer to 
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the main body of material in St. Paul. John, Asa, and Judson Hutch- 
inson, from New Hampshire, founded the town of Hutchinson 
in the early 1850's. It was one of the many interests which carried 
them across the nation until their songs and music lifted them to the 
pinnacle of popular acclaim. 

Another feature of the society’s music collection is a file of clip 
pings from the Minnesota press. Included are songs that have ap- 
peared in newspapers, which have been arranged in competent form 
and are easily available to visitors and researchers. 

Although the music collection of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety is small, it is of significance and value. Attempts are being 
made to strengthen it, and friends of the society are urged to turn 
over to it single sheets, bound books, or collateral materials, for in 
the society’s collection they will not only be properly cared for, but 


will also be of genuine aid to the social historian. 


Reviews of Books 


The Letters of John McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor 
and Committee, second series, 1839-44 (Hudson’s Bay Record So- 
ciety, Publications, vol. 6). Edited by E. E. Ricu, M.A. With an 
introduction by W. Kaye Lams, Ph.D. (Published by the Cham- 
plain Society for the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1943. xlix, 
427 p. Illustrations.) 


It is seldom that a book of many documents reduces itself so simply as 
this one to the discussion of a few topics. As the introduction reveals in 
clear-cut fashion, these letters show that two decisions of Sir George Simp- 
son in 1841 and 1842 brought about a rupture in the friendship so long 
sustained between him and Dr. John McLoughlin. The first decision was 
the result of Simpson’s visit to the Northwest coast on his famous earth- 
girdling trip, and consisted of two parts: to reduce the number of trading 
posts, for the establishment and prestige of which McLoughlin had been 
pridefully responsible; and, in consequence of this decrease in land estab- 
lishments, to make the company’s steamer of paramount importance on 
that coast, despite McLoughlin’s known opposition to that course. Mc 
Loughlin felt that he had been humiliated by this decision of his superior 
officer, which reversed his own conclusions and seemed to indicate poor 
judgment on his part. 

The second decision was Simpson’s hasty, opportunistic, and 
cold-blooded verdict as to the cause of the murder of McLoughlin’s 
mixed-blood son, John McLoughlin, who was in charge of the Stikine 
post in his father’s jurisdiction at the time of the tragedy. An account of 
young McLoughlin’s career has occupied some space in this quarterly, for 


“ 


he was one of “General” James Dickson’s filibustering party, which 
crossed the Minnesota country from Lake Superior in 1836. This was his 
native heath, for he was born, apparently, at his father’s North West 
Company post in the Rainy Lake area in 1812. After a remarkably fine 
education in Canada and France in preparation for a medical career, he 
upset his father’s plans by getting into a scrape in France and being 
sent home to eastern Canada. Simpson jumped to conclusions on learning 
of the murder and, partly to be rid of a burdensome cause for delay, 
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accepted evidence which Dr. McLoughlin later proved false and defama- 
tory. 

The two decisions of an efficient but ungenerous and ignoble charac- 
ter were unfortunate for the company. McLoughlin became unbalanced 
in his mania for proving Simpson wrong, and this obsession spoiled his 
efficiency as an administrator of an important region, and his relations 
with other company men. Though the volume does not cover the entire 
episode of the murder and its consequences, the editor anticipates the 
next volume in this series by showing that the sequel of these two deci- 
sions was the severance of McLoughlin’s services to the company. 

Despite the preponderance of data on these two topics, the letters 
afford much information on the missionaries, both Protestant and Catho- 
lic, in Oregon; the American invasion of that area; the visits of explorers, 
scientists, and others; the history of the fur trade on the California, Ore- 
gon, and Northwest coasts, and even back into the interior; and Russian 
activities in Alaska and on the Northwest coast. In Appendix B there are 
detailed biographies of most of the characters of importance mentioned 
in the main portion of the volume. There is also an index of nearly twenty 
pages. 

All in all, this is a worthy successor to the other volumes issued from 
the archives of this ancient company, whose history is so closely linked 
with that of over half of the entire North American continent. Fortu- 
nately, despite wartime restrictions, the quality of paper and other stock 
used in publishing the books has not deteriorated as volume after volume 
has appeared. Two fine illustrations, both from drawings by Henry J. 
Warre, embellish this latest book. One is of Fort George, formerly Astoria; 
the other is of the dalles of the Columbia River. 

Grace Lee Nute 


The Swedes and the Swedish Settlements in North America (Kungl. 
Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, Pudlications, vol. 37). 
In two volumes. By Hetce Netson, professor of geography in the 
University of Lund. (Lund, Sweden, C.W.K. Gleerup; New York, 
Albert Bonnier, 1943. 441, 73 p. Illustrations, maps. $35.00.) 


The author of this pretentious work prepared himself for the task by 
undertaking four journeys to Swedish settlements in the United States 
and Canada and by consulting publications pertaining to the history of 
Swedish immigration and of the United States. He is the author of a 
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two-volume work, published in 1926, and of numerous monographs and 
articles dealing with aspects of the subject. He was also an active member 
of the research staff which brought forth a monumental survey of the 
causes of emigration and the effects of the exodus on Sweden at the time 
its government and people were on the alert for a campaign to counteract 
the “America fever.” The text and the excellent maps, photographs, tables, 
and graphs of the present work never permit the reviewer to lose sight of 
the fact that the author is a competent geographer and that his primary 
interest is to demonstrate the play of geographic influences on the million 
and a half Swedes who plunged into the American melting pot. The maps 
represent enormous research and skill in the presentation of data that 
cannot be adequately explained in words. To add to his labors, the author 
compiled tables comparing the Swedes with certain other immigrant 
stocks — statistics of intermarriage and the like. The emphasis of the 
book is centered on the decade from 1920 to 1930; and the distribution of 
the Swedish stock is based on the United States census for 1930 and that 
of Canada for 1931. The bibliography is good but not comprehensive; 
and the index has the anemic appearance common to similar listless ap- 
pendages found in books published in Sweden. The format of the volumes 
proves that the author had ample financial support for his project. 

The first seven chapters place the immigration movement in the geo- 
graphic setting; state the objectives of the study; examine the geographic 
factors in Sweden and in North America; trace the westward movement 
of the American population; probe the forces operating to distribute the 
immigrants, such as land policies, topography, climate, religion, and gre- 
garious instincts; and look at the occupations of the immigrants. The 
Finland Swedes and the Delaware Swedes rate separate chapters, the 
latter of which is out of proportion. Thirteen chapters, some of them ex- 
tended, take up settlements in the various areas and in individual states 
and in Canada. In the concluding chapters the author invades the fields 
of language transition and Americanization — his pet subject — and the 
social value of the immigrants and their descendants, and finally probes 
into the future by speculating about their importance in the years to come. 

Unlike most historians who make a polite bow to physiography in a 
preliminary chapter —and forget all about it in subsequent chapters — 
Professor Nelson has correlated American history with geographic con- 
ditions. It was perhaps inevitable that his production leaves something to 
be desired from the standpoint of unity. That the Swedish settlements are 
distributed from coast to coast is no fault of his; but “island-hopping” 
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becomes monotonous and meticulous. A compact, concise, and, at the 
same time, inclusive synthesis of the whole story is missing. Moreover, 
the economy of space is faulty. Thumbnail sketches of settlements de- 
mand the distillation of the best available sources of information and the 
condensation or elimination of conversations with settlers or old-timers. 

Historians and their subjects — assuming they are still among the 
living — might argue that Professor Nelson has overemphasized climate 
and terrain as factors determining the establishment of Swedish settle- 
ments. It would be hard to prove or disprove; certainly there are elusive 
factors. It may or may not be significant that the writers of America letters 
waxed enthusiastic about the freedom and opportunities America be- 
stowed upon them and in a minor key sang about climate and scenery. 
There is a note of regret that Uncle Sam made it too hot for them in sum- 
mer and too cold for them in winter. Natural resources meant fertile soil 
and good jobs; but the Arctic cold of Minnesota and the bleak prairies of 
Iowa and Illinois were hardly inducements. The historian might also 
quarrel with the geographer over the proportions of the entire book and 
over the selection and appraisal of individuals who are singled out for 
special mention; but individuals should be and are incidental to the 
author's thesis. 

It is the prerogative of the geographer to venture into the field of his- 
tory; and when he moves in, he assumes the same obligation as does the 
historian to present his material with clarity, accuracy, proportion, and 
literary skill. A scholar owes it to his profession to submit his manuscript 
to a translator who avoids blunders that would justly meet criticism in his 
own country if the tables were turned. Professor Nelson’s volumes will at- 
tract many readers within academic circles in Sweden; and they will 
also find their way to the shelves of libraries in the United States and in 
Europe where they will be consulted by neophytes as well as by trained 
scholars. The work has so many substantial qualities that it is all the more 
lamentable that it falls far short of American standards of scholarship and 
usage. Irregularities abound in footnote citations, capitalization, punctua- 
tion, proper and place names, tenses, sentence construction, abbreviations, 
and use of words. The awkward style and sentence structure are some- 
times as amusing as the butchering of the King’s English in letters written 
by immigrants. Some errors in the text are corrected in the index; but 
even this treatment leaves all too many in an unhealthy state. And, by the 
way, American states and climate are not “healthy.” The Swedish verb 
“mena” is not always the equivalent of “means,” and certainly not the 
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equivalent of “thinks” and “believes.” State and federal governments made 
cessions of land, not “sessions.” “Little numerous” is positively out, and 
so is “clever” for “competent” and “efficient.” In captions for photographs 
“Augustana” appears as “Augusta,” and “Denkman Memory Library” 
for “Denkmann Memorial Library.” Even the world-renowned Anton J. 
Carlson of the University of Chicago gets an “A” instead of “J as in Julius.” 
These are only a few of the irregularities that a competent editorial staff 
would have caught. 
Georce M. STEPHENSON 


Music Master of the Middle West: The Story of F. Melius Christiansen 
and the St. Olaf Choir. By Leora Netson Bercmann. ( Minneapo- 
lis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1944. v, 230 p._ Illustra- 
tions. $2.50.) 


In the autumn of 1888, when the “gay nineties, Diamond Lil, and 
‘After the Ball is Over’ were just around the corner,” a good-looking Nor- 
wegian lad with fiddle in hand passed New York immigration authorities 
to board a train for California. Ahead lay the lure of a land of wealth and 
ease and promises; behind him stretched Norway with its poor, unhappy 
and ill-at-ease. Like many another immigrant, F. Melius Christiansen 
through the years that followed found promised ease and wealth and com- 
fort achieved only after disappointments and by hard work. Then and 
then only did the sparkle of fine words refine themselves into the gold 
of security. But to Dr. Christiansen, like to some others, success did come, 
and America was all, perhaps even more, than he ever had dreamed. 

Young Christiansen was not one to shun the hard way even if it meant 
ignoring his music to polish soles in a shoe factory, to set type in the office 
of a San Francisco Danish newspaper, and to toy with the idea of playing 
in a circus band. He studied English in a Wisconsin high school and he 
sought to capture the elusive manners of American life. Always he looked 
to the time when he might devote himself exclusively to music. His first 
job as a musician was that of director of the Scandinavian Band at Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin. This he gave up in order to continue his schooling at 
Augsburg College in Minneapolis and then he returned to Norway for 
a visit and went on to Leipzig to spend two happy years under Germany’s 
musical masters. When he returned to the United States, he established 
himself as a music teacher in Minneapolis, taking part in the cultural life 
of the city. In 1903 he became director of the band and chorus and teacher 
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of violin and the theory of music at St. Olaf College. From that time until 
he retired in 1944, Dr. Christiansen’s musical genius centered in North- 
field, whence it radiated to influence choral work not only in the United 
States, but also abroad. He made the St. Olaf Choir synonymous with 
almost perfect group singing. 

To tell the story and catch the spirit of a Mid-west music master is no 
easy task. Leola Nelson Bergmann has succeeded admirably. She was for- 
tunate enough to sing with Dr. Christiansen’s choir for four years and 
thus she had an opportunity to watch, with eyes that seem to have missed 
little, the development of a group of voices into a matchless singing en- 
semble of “celestial purity.” It would be difficult, indeed, to select any one 
section of her little book as outstanding, for each chapter is marked by 
smooth interpretation and literary grace that lift the story far above the 
mere mechanical marshaling of facts common to too much current bio- 
graphical writing. Perhaps her chapter, “How Does He Do It?” is as fas- 
cinating as any, for there she describes — if Christiansen’s method can be 
dissected —the “secrets” of his year-after-year successes. Mrs. Bergmann 
is equally competent in deftly handling straight biography set against his- 
toric backgrounds and the spirit of the times. 

The volume might have been enhanced —although this is a moot 
point — if the author had permitted Dr. Christiansen himself to appear 
more than he does. His reminiscences, anecdotes, and personal experi- 
ences, if quoted in the first person, might have added even greater flavor 
to a charming volume. It is to be hoped that the author will thrust forward 
in a field in which she has won such initial success. It would be disap- 
pointing, indeed, if she did not. 

Puitie D. Jorpan 


Local History: How to Gather It, Write It, and Publish It. By Donato 
Dean Parker. Revised and edited by Bertua E. Joseprson for the 
committee on guide for study of local history of the Social Science 
Research Council. (New York, The Social Science Research Coun- 


cil, 1944. xiv, 186 p. $1.00.) 


This guide for local historians is divided into three parts, on gathering 
the materials, writing the account, and publishing the results. Part 1 iden- 
tifies and describes the sources, such as local histories, military records, 
directories, maps, travel narratives, letters, diaries, accounts, and museum 
objects. It devotes a chapter to public records, such as deeds, school at- 
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tendance, bureaus, and offices, and briefer attention to business and church 
records and cemetery inscriptions. . 

Part 2 describes various schemes for taking notes and gives detailed 
directions as to bibliographical form. Numerous pitfalls are marked with 
warning signs. One chapter, entitled “A Model Outline for a Local His- 
tory,” gives specific advice on how to organize materials under seventeen 
headings. Another chapter is devoted to style. Problems of transition, quo- 
tations, footnotes, omissions, and other difficulties are treated clearly and 
specifically by the use of concrete instances. Classification and form in 
bibliographies are exemplified, and concrete directions for making an in- 
dex are given. 

Part 3 describes various types of printing and other ways of multiplying 
the original copy. A dozen kinds of co-operative sponsorship for local his- 
tories are described in detail. A good bibliography of eight pages closes 
the volume. 

This volume was written to promote the writing of local history. The 
author, who assumes that his readers are relatively untrained in the art 
and therefore need specific guidance and concrete instances, is enthusiastic 
and sometimes a little banal, but he is so uniformly reasonable and cor- 
rect that an experienced workman should not quarrel over details. The 
recipes are time tested and, if followed, they will produce acceptable local 
histories. 

Possibly one of the most promising ways to promote local history 
would be to enlist the help of well-trained historians. If more of them 
could be induced to turn their attention to local areas, they might write 
specimen histories which would serve as challenges to amateur authors. 
There is little in the present volume to excite the interest or stir the am- 
bition of the professional historian. But the author has faithfully per- 
formed the task undertaken and has produced a guide which takes nothing 
for granted and leaves little to the imagination. The job will not need to 
be done again for many years. 

In connection with this guide those interested in local history might 
well read Bertha L. Heilbron’s pamphlet on How to Organize a Local 
Historical Society, reviewed elsewhere in this section. The person who 
wishes to promote local interest and enlist the help of others in preserving 
historical materials will find this bulletin a specific and helpful guide. The 
values of securing good leaders, of formulating detailed plans, and of or- 
ganizing wisely are pointed out and explained. 

Epcar B, WesLey 
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How to Organize a Local Historical Society (American Association for 
State and Local History, Bulletins, vol. 1, no. 9). By Bertua L. 
Heitsron. (Washington, The American Association for State and 


Local History, 1944. p. 227-256. $.35.) 


How can a local historical society, that democratic cultural institution 
“which even the smallest and poorest community can afford,” be best 
organized so as “to find, to preserve, to make available the sources for the 


5 
? 


study of local history, and to spread the gospel of that study”: 

The first problem is that of finding an enthusiastic leader. Then 
the leader appeals to the old pioneer families, to the community’s business 
leaders, to school officials, teachers, and even students, and to the local 
newspaper editor. From these groups a small steering committee is formed 
which draws up a constitution (two samples, from Minnesota and North 
Carolina, are printed in full) and perhaps articles of incorporation (those 
of a Minnesota county society are included), and decides upon what com- 
mittees shall be established. Finally, a well-publicized organization meet- 
ing (if possible, with an outside speaker) of all those interested adopts 
a constitution and elects officers, who collect dues, enroll charter members, 
and start the committees to functioning. 

Miss Heilbron’s rich experience as assistant editor of Minnesota History 
enables her to make many sensible suggestions giving body to this outline. 
Anyone planning to organize a local historical society will find the little 
bulletin indispensable. 

Epwarp P. ALEXANDER 


Minnesota Historical Society Notes 


Since Most of the activities usually described in this section are covered 
in the acting superintendent’s annual report, published elsewhere in the 
present issue, only a few additional items are presented herewith. 


The American Historical Association has announced that it will pub- 
lish in 1945 a calendar of the American Fur Company Papers prepared 
under Miss Nute’s direction almost twenty years ago. The work, which 
will appear in two volumes, will be printed by the offset process. Ten 
scholarly institutions, including the Minnesota Historical Society, co- 
operated in financing the preparation of the calendar, which was com- 
pleted in 1926. The collection of papers for which it serves as a guide is 
owned by the New-York Historical Society in New York City. Miss Nute 
plans to prepare an introduction for the published work. 


Mr. Beeson is serving as chairman of the program committee of the 
American Association for State and Local History during 1945. He was 
elected to the presidency of the Twin City Library Association at its fall 
meeting, which was held in St. Paul in October. Miss Jerabek is a member 
of the public documents committee of the Minnesota Library Association 
and of the executive board of the University of Minnesota Division of 
Library Instruction Alumni Association. 


Miss Nute has written a brief sketch of Minnesota history for publica- 
tion in a guide to Minnesota resorts and the state’s tourist attractions under 
preparation by the Minnesota Tourist Bureau. 


Among the sixteen active members who joined the society in the last 
three months of 1944 are a life member, James A. Cathcart of Chicago, 
and a sustaining member, Dr. William R. Bagley of Duluth. New annual 
members are Elmer L. Anderson of St. Paul, Dr. Laurence H. Cady of 
Minneapolis, J. O. Christianson of St. Paul, E. D. Cross of St. Cloud, Rev. 
Joseph P. Donnelly of St. Louis, Lynwood G. Downs of Minneapolis, 
Feike Feikema of Minneapolis, Dr. Paul Hagen of Crookston, William 
P. Kennedy of Washington, D. C., Willis H. Miller of Hudson, Wis- 
consin, W. F. Powers of Chokio, Hermann E. Rothfuss of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Franklin J. Ryder of Minneapolis, and Ruth Thompson of 
Minneapolis. 
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The libraries of the Technical High School at St. Cloud and of St. 
Mary’s College at Winona have subscribed to the society’s publications. 


A display of Indian costumes and artifacts has been arranged in the 
Round Tower Museum at Fort Snelling by Miss Nute, with the assistance 
of the Reverend Leland Cooper and Mr. Ernest Reiff. 


The acting superintendent spoke on “Ancestry and History” before 
a class in American history at the College of St. Catherine in St. Paul on 
November 24; he described “The Work of a Local Historical Society” be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Polk County Historical Society at Crookston 
on December 4; and he discussed “The Minnesota Historical Society and 
Its Work” before a meeting of the Lions Club of St. Paul on December 
11. On October 6 the curator of manuscripts gave an address on “The Sig- 
nificance of the Great Lakes,” before a group that is interested in erecting 
a local historical building at Detroit, Michigan, and she spoke on the 
same day at Winsor, Ontario, on “Adventures in Locating Historical 
Manuscripts.” During the last three months of 1944 Miss Nute gave other 
talks and addresses as follows: on “Birds of Northern Minnesota” men- 
tioned in the diary of E. L. Brown, before the Minneapolis Bird Club on 
October 17; on “Lake Superior in Song and Story,” before the Duluth 
Rotary Club on October 19; on “The Lake That Is Superior,” before 
the Olmsted County Historical Society at Rochester on October 24; on 
“Women in Early Minnesota,” before the Shriners’ auxiliary in St. Paul 
on October 27; on “Adventures in Research on Early Minnesota,” before 
a parent-teacher association in Minneapolis on November 14; and on 
“Choosing Creative Material” before a St. Paul poets’ organization on 
December 6. The curator of the museum gave an illustrated talk on Abra- 
ham Lincoln for a visiting class from Mechanic Arts High School on 
November 30. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Major Arthur J. Larsen, who presents herein the story of “The Air 
Transport Command” of the United States Army Air Forces, is assistant 
historical officer of the command. On August 1, 1939, he succeeded Dr. 
Theodore C. Blegen as superintendent of the society, and he served in that 
capacity until September, 1942, when he was granted a leave of absence 
to accept a commission in the Army Air Forces. He is now stationed in 
Washington, D.C. A monograph on the history of the Minnesota road 
system is among Major Larsen’s earlier writings. For the society's Narra- 
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tives and Documents series, he edited a volume, published in 1934, of the 
letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm. The paper published herewith was pre- 
sented as the annual address before the 1945 annual meeting of the society. 

A second paper read before the annual meeting to appear in the present 
issue is Miss Dorothy V. Walters’ “Pioneering with the Automobile in 
Minnesota.” This entertaining collection of anecdotes about the early years 
of the automobile era is drawn from a volume on the history of American 
automobiling before 1908 now in preparation by Miss Walters. A graduate 
of Lawrence College at Appleton, Wisconsin, she has continued her studies, 
particularly in the field of history, at Northwestern University, from which 
she received a master’s degree in 1939, and at the universities of Wisconsin 
and Colorado. Miss Walters resides at Kenosha, Wisconsin, where she 
teaches social studies in the Lincoln Junior High School. 

The report on the society’s activities and accomplishments in 1944 was 
prepared by the acting superintendent, Dr. Lewis Beeson, who presented 
it before the business session of the ninety-sixth annual meeting. The 
various sessions of the meeting are described by Miss Bertha L. Heilbron, 
the assistant editor of this magazine. 

The series on “Minnesota History in the Schools” is continued in the 
current number with an account of “An Elementary School Project at 
Mankato” by Miss Anna M. Nixon, supervisor of fourth-grade work in 
the Mankato State Teachers College. Professor Philip D. Jordan of the 
history faculty in Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, contributes a de- 
scription of the society’s collection of “Minnesota Sheet Music” to the 
section devoted to “Sources for Northwest History.” Readers of this maga- 
zine will recall Dr. Jordan’s article on “The Hutchinson Family in the 
Story of American Music,” published ante, 22: 113-132, and they will be 
interested to know that he is now completing a volume on that picturesque 
family of itinerant musicians. A recent book in the field of musical his- 
tory is reviewed by Dr. Jordan in the present issue. 

Widely known for his writings on the history of American immigration 
is Dr. George M. Stephenson, professor of history in the University of 
Minnesota, who reviews for this number an important new work on 
Swedish settlement. Other book reviews are contributed by Dr. Edward 
P. Alexander, superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; 
Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts on the Minnesota Historical 
Society’s staff; and Professor Edgar B. Wesley of the college of education 
in the University of Minnesota, who directed the recent study of American 
history in the schools and colleges. 
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A copy of the reminiscences of William G. LeDuc, some four hundred 
typewritten pages in length, and a small portrait of the pioneer Minne- 
sotan have been received from Mr. William P. Kennedy of Washington, 
D. C. The narrative deals largely with the writer’s ancestors, his early life, 
and his experiences in the Civil War. A section of some eight pages telling 
of his first visit, in 1850, to St. Paul, where he established a pioneer book- 
store, is graphic and full of details on the city’s infancy. Other topics of 
special Minnesota interest discussed by LeDuc are the treaty of Traverse 
des Sioux in 1851, which he witnessed; the displays which, as territorial 
commissioner, he arranged for Minnesota at the Crystal Palace Exhibition 
of 1853 in New York; and his unsuccessful attempt to build the Hastings 
and Dakota Railroad from Hastings to Puget Sound. The space devoted 
to LeDuc’s service, from 1877 to 1881, as United States commissioner of 
agriculture is slight, but it includes interesting reports on his efforts to 
grow tea in the United States, to encourage the growing of sorghum, and 
to establish a bureau of animai industry and a division of forestry. He re- 
lates that he made an effort to have the Coteau de Prairie “reserved from 
entry and reforested as it was at one time densely covered with timber 


which retained the rain fall.” 


An interesting America letter written in German from Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, by Karl Bachmann in 1854, shortly after his arrival from Ger- 
many, is the gift of his daughter, Mrs. S. H. Tuchelt of St. Paul. The 
writer later settled in Minnesota (see ante, 25:184). The letter, in which 
he describes his work as a carpenter for a firm of shipbuilders, is addressed 
to his former employer in Germany, G. Peip. He boasts that he is re- 
ceiving a dollar a day, and will soon be earning even more. In America, 
Bachmann reports, “every man can conduct his business as he likes, he 
need not pay taxes and assessments . . . nor help to support idlers and 
princes.” A second letter written to Peip by Ida Mackenroth, who later 


became Bachmann’s wife, is included in the gift. 


A letter written from Red Rock on January 27 and February 27, 1856, 
by Lucy W. Irish is the gift of Dr. Alfred E. Jenks of Mound. It is written 
on an interesting letterhead showing St. Paul in the middle 1850’s. The 
writer relates that “we have turned off two thousand dollars worth of Stuff 
off of our farm this season” and she reports that twenty-five hundred 
people arrived in “this territory in one week last spring.” 
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An interesting, though incomplete, account of a trip to St. Paul in 1857 
and several letters telling of conditions in the frontier city are included in 
a folder of family papers presented by Mrs. Webster Wheelock of St. Paul. 
There are a number of newspaper articles written by Joseph A. Wheel- 
ock — some describing early St. Paul, and others telling of a European 
trip that he made in 1883 and 1884 as “traveling editor” of the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis Pioneer Press. In one letter Theodore French describes 
a trip made with John B. Sanborn in 1854 from New England to St. Paul, 
where the two men established a law firm in 1857. Nine photographs of 
scenes in St. Paul about 1860 are included in the gift. 


The Indian uprising under Inkpadutah in 1857 is among the subjects 
touched upon in a letter written by T. G. Carter at Lake Washington, 
Minnesota Territory, on September 20, 1857, recently received from the 
Symmachus Trading Company of Boston. Also mentioned are the writer's 
appointment as deputy county surveyor, his affiliation with the new Re- 
publican party, and the erection of “houses, stores, churches &c” at St. Peter. 


The certificate of election as governor of Minnesota received by Alex- 
ander Ramsey in 1859 has been added to his papers in the possession of 
the society by his granddaughter, Miss Laura Furness of St. Paul. In- 
cluded in her gift is an interesting pamphlet describing the Grand Cele- 
bration in the City of St. Paul . . . Commemorative of the Successful 
Laying and Working of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable (St. Paul, 1858. 
22 p.). Texts of the speeches made by Ramsey, Gorman, and Samuel 
Ludvigh —the latter both in German and in an English translation — 
and a description of the various units of a parade that marked the occasion 
are included in the booklet, which was printed in the office of the Daily 
Minnesotian. 


James Ghormley’s Civil War diary, covering the period from October 
18, 1864, to June 12, 1865, and including a report of Sherman’s march to 
the sea and into Virginia, has been copied for the society from the original 
in the possession of Mrs. John C. Cochrane of St. Cloud. The copy fills 
fifteen typewritten pages. 


The Civil War records of Addison V. Teeple, who served with the 
Eighth Illinois Cavalry, are among ten manuscript items relating to the 
Teeple family, recently presented by Mrs. Mary Teeple Gervais of Bur- 
lingame, California. Teeple became a resident of St. Paul in 1870 and 
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died there in 1892. With Mrs. Gervais’ gift are several emblems of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and the Loyal Legion. 


A receipt written on the stationery of the Minnesota Valley Railroad 
Company and signed at St. Paul by J. R. Cleveland on May 3, 1869, is the 
gift of Mr. John F. Slattery of St. Paul. The name of J. L. Merriam is 
among the officers of the company appearing on the letterhead. 


Dean Anne D. Blitz of the University of Minnesota has presented a 
calling card of Dr. Duncan Eve, her father’s partner at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in the 1870's. The card, which bears a small oval portrait of Dr. Eve 
in the upper left-hand corner, as well as the usual name and title, is “typical 
of Victorian elegance of that period,” according to Dean Blitz. 


Mr. Edward M. Conant of Minneapolis has presented copies of two 
addresses, reminiscent of his boyhood in the Minneapolis of the 1870's, 
which he delivered before recent meetings of the Hennepin County His- 
torical Society. They are entitled “A Small Boy in a Small Town” and 


“Loring Park.” 


A few newspaper clippings relating to the Reverend Peter Clare and 
his wife have been received from their daughter, Mrs. R. O. Eberhart of 
Mankato. Clare was a Methodist pastor who served in the 1880's and 
succeeding decades in a number of Minnescta communities, including 
Winnebago City, Minneapolis, and Mankato. With the gift is some bio- 
graphical information about the donor’s grandfather, Ezra B. Eddy of 


Fargo. 


A volume of addresses of E. A. Sherman, a resident of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and a 
collection of comments made by others about his life and work have been 
presented by his daughter, Miss Jessica Sherman of Sioux Falls. Sherman 
was known as a public-spirited citizen who was much interested in im- 


proving and enlarging the park system of Sioux Falls. 


Some business papers of the firm of Andrews and Comstock at Hudson, 
Wisconsin, have been added to papers presented earlier by Mr. Willis H. 
Miller of Hudson (see ante, 24: 165). With them are items relating to the 
family of Amasa Andrews and his wife, Mary Comstock Andrews. Their 
daughter, Sarah E. Andrews, was the recipient of some of the twenty-five 
letters, included in the gift, written by Frederick M. Gibson during trips 
to the East and to Europe in 1891 and 1892. 
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A folder of correspondence which passed between James K. Hosmer of 
Minneapolis and Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard University 
during the years from 1902 to 1906, when Hosmer was writing his two- 
volume history of the Civil War, has been received from Mr. Robert W. 
Lull of Newburyport, Massachusetts. With the letters are three folders of 
Hosmer’s notes and plans for the volumes, which were published in the 
American Nation Series under Hart’s editorship. When the correspond- 
ence began, Hosmer was librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library. The 
papers reveal that in the preparation of his work on the Civil War Hosmer 
made considerable use of the Ell Torrance Papers, now, like his own 
manuscripts, in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society (see 
ante, 10:447, 13:318-320). 


The specifications for a house built in St. Paul for R. N. Katz in rgrr 
are included among some manuscripts recently added to his papers by 
Mrs. Arthur Katz of St. Paul (see ante, 16: 471). 


Two volumes of records of the ladies’ aid society of Trinity Lutheran 
Church of St. Paul have been received through the courtesy of Mrs. J. E. 
Christensen of St. Paul. They contain minutes of meetings, lists of mem- 
bers, and financial accounts for the years from 1923 to 1939. 


Some papers relating to the activities of the Public Service Commission 
of Wisconsin in 1942 and 1943 have been presented by Mr. L. H. Ashley 
of Madison, through the courtesy of Mr. Ira C. Oehler of St. Paul. Cran- 
berry raising and the use of blinds for hunting waterfowl are among the 
subjects of cases handled by the commission. 


A Minnesota newspaper of the 1850’s that was not heretofore repre- 
sented in the society’s collections is the weekly Minneapolis Journal, an 
issue of which, bearing the date December 30, 1858, has been presented 
by Mr. C. F. Stickney of Traverse City, Michigan. The paper, which was 
published for only a short time, was edited by John G. Williams. 


Mr. Ole Wick of Castle Danger has presented a pair of woven garters 
made in Norway, a mold used in making limburger cheese, a homemade 
knife blade, and other items. 


A number of hand-carved ivory spoons, a horn spoon, some table forks 
with two tines, and a cup of Chelsea ware are among the items recently 
presented by Mrs. H. O. Powell of Prospect Park, Pennsylvania, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Louis H. Powell of St. Paul. Of agricultural interest 
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are a corn husker patented in 1882 and three gauge rods used in measuring 
sorghum molasses. Included in the gift also are three old-fashioned thim- 
bles and several holders for quill pens. 


Several ruffled and tucked shirts of a type worn by men in the middle 
decades of the last century and a large number of women’s and children’s 
dresses, coats, hats, and undergarments used during the period from 1860 
to 1900 have been presented by Dr. and Mrs. R. W. Berthel of St. Paul. 
They have also given a number of dolls and other toys. Other additions 
to the costume collection include a house dress of 1860, from Mr. M. M. 
Saunderson of Minneapolis, and several pairs of old-fashioned shoes, from 
Mrs. Treat Spear of St. Paul. 


A cape worn by a Red Cross nurse who served in the First World War 
and the collar ornaments used on her uniform are among the items of 
military interest received from the estate of the late Virginia Rice, through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Mary Rossum of St. Paul. The flag of a post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Long Prairie has been presented by the 
local Women’s Relief Corps Auxiliary. Miss Frances Densmore of Red 
Wing has given a small American flag with thirty-nine stars. 


Lists of civil and military officers who served in the American Revolu- 
tion are included in Some of the Earliest Oaths of Allegiance to the United 
States of America by Nellie P. Waldenmaier (Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
1944. 93 p.). Information about the early Quaker families of Kennett 
Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania, is given in a recently acquired 
volume entitled Bi-Centennial of Old Kennett Meeting House, 1710-1910 
(Philadelphia, n.d. 105 p.). Forts and Firesides of the Mohawk Country, 
New York by John J. Vrooman (Philadelphia, 1943. 266 p.) contains 
descriptions and illustrations of pre-Revolutionary houses of the Mohawk 
Valley and brief accounts of the owners and their families. Among other 
recent additions to the local history collection are The Town That Saved 
a State: Westerly by Mary A. Best (Westerly, Rhode Island, 1943. 283 
p-),and The History of Houston County, Texas by Armistead A. Aldrich 
(San Antonio, Texas, 1943. 225 p.). 

“A Lass Wi’ a Lang Pedigree,” My Mother's Forty Generations, 
Cumyn-Cumming to Scottish Kings is the title of a set of ancestral charts 
made by the late Mrs. Caroline K. Bulkley. A photostatic copy of the 
charts has been acquired by the society. 

Among other genealogies that the society received during the past 
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quarter are The Achelis Family in America by Elizabeth Achelis (New 
York, 1944. 72 p.); Simon Baxter, His Ancestry and Descendants by 
John B. M. Baxter (St. John, New Brunswick, 1943. 46 p.); Our Pio- 
neer Ancestors, Genealogical and Biographical Histories of the Cox-Stout 
Families by Wayne D. Stout (Salt Lake City, 1944. 405 p.); Crawfords 
of Adams County, Ohio by H. Marjorie Crawford (Poughkeepsie, New 
York, 1943. 97 p.); Edgerton Genealogy, 1762-1927 by Jesse Edgerton 
(Wooster, Ohio, 1927. 29 p.); The Story of a Family through Eleven 
Centuries: A History of the Family of Gorges by Raymond Gorges ( Bos- 
ton, 1944. 289 p.); Chronicles of the Haskell Family by Ira J. Haskell 
(Lynn, Massachusetts, 1943. 294 p.); The Heard (Hurd) Family of 
Penobscot Bay and Its Descendants in the Collemer Family by L. O. 
Crockett (Lincolnville, Maine, 1944. 8 p.); The Heinly Family in 
America by Harvey F. Heinly (Reading, Pennsylvania, 1944. 35 p.); 
Hugh Hughes and His Descendants (lowa City, 1943. 139 p.); Kistler 
Families Descended from George Kistler, Jr. of Berks County, Pennsyl 
vania by Floride K. Sprague (Chauncey, Ohio, 1944. 46 p.); History 
and Genealogy of the Leibensperger Family by Elmer I. Leibensperger 
(Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 1943. 564 p.); James Nichols (Nickels) of 
Searsport and His Descendants, 1733-1943 by Charles J. Nichols (Port- 
land, Maine, 1944. 104 p.); American Descendants of George Scholes 
of Accrington, Lancashire, England by George Scholes (Lake Forest, 
Illinois, 1944. 62 p.); Selden and Kindred of Virginia by Edna M. 
Selden (Richmond, Virginia, 1941. 224 p.); Genealogical Memoranda: 
Stouffer, 1579-1943 by Kate S. Snively (Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 1943. 
130 p.); and Daniel Wilcox of Puncatest and the Genealogy of Some of 
His Descendants by Herbert A. Wilcox (South Pasadena, California, 
1943. 158 p.). Volume 12 of The American Genealogical Index, in 
which surnames beginning with the letter “F” are indexed, also has been 
added to the society’s collection. L. M. F. 








News and Comment 


IN AN ARTICLE on “History and the Liberal Arts” appearing in the au- 
tumn number of the Yale Review, Theodore M. Greene reminds the 
historian of some of the opportunities that are open to him in the mod- 
ern world. To counteract the tendency of modern America “to mistake 
the contemporary for the modern, ignorance of the past for experimental 
open-mindedness,” he writes, “history can demonstrate . . . that the only 
way to be really modern is to see the present in the light of the past, and 
the future in the realistic perspective of both the past and the present.” He 
pictures history as “one of the great correctives” for the “inveterate tem- 
poral, spacial, and cultural provincialisms” of man; and praises it as a 
“liberating and humanizing discipline” that possesses the “happily am- 
biguous character of being both an art and a science.” 


Under the title “Locating the Printed Source Materials for United 
States History,” the late Douglas C. McMurtrie describes his projected 
“Bibliography of American Imprints” and reviews the development of 
this impressive undertaking in the December issue of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review. Only a few months before his death, Mr. McMur- 
trie obtained financial support for the project from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, as well as the sponsorship of the Bibliographical Society of 
America and the co-operation of the Library of Congress and a number 
of other American libraries. The work which he so ably inaugurated will 
be continued by his bibliographical assistant, Mr. Albert H. Allen. The nar- 
rative account of the project is followed in the Review by two lists — one 
of “Regional Imprints,” and the other of “American Imprints Inven- 
tory Check Lists.” Minnesota is represented on the first by three bibli- 
ographies, two of which were issued by the Minnesota Historical Society, 
and on the second by Mamie R. Martin’s Check List of Minnesota Im- 
prints, published by the Historical Records Survey in 1938. 


Students and professional writers, alike, who undertake the study of 
business history will find many valuable suggestions in the October 
number of the Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, which is de- 
voted to an article by Professor N. S. B. Gras entitled “Are You Writing 
a Business History?” After defining business history as “the story of the 
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policy, management, and control that go into the production of goods 
and services chiefly for the making of a private profit,” Professor Gras 
goes on to explain the purpose of such a study, and to define the qualifi- 
cations needed by those who would write about business history. Sources 
of information, problems of emphasis, methods of procedure, the prepara- 
tion and editing of the manuscript, and the conclusions that may be 
reached are among other topics discussed. Kenneth W. Porter is the au- 
thor of an article in the November Bulletin dealing with “The Business 
Man in American Folklore.” He gives some consideration to Paul Bun- 
yan, describing the mythical hero of the lumberjacks as an “outdoor, 
democratic, American frontier manifestation of the ‘master workman’ of 
the gild period”; and he cites a number of legends and traditions that are 
associated with the name of James J. Hill. 


In the form of a pamphlet, Lawrence College at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
makes available a series of five lectures on The Culture of the Middle 
West, presented by members of its faculty during the winter of 1942-43 
(1944. 72 p.). The physical background and the geographical features 
of the upper Mississippi Valley are discussed by William F. Read under 
the title “What the Land Had to Offer.” The earliest settlers, their traits 
and characteristics, are described by William F. Raney in an essay on 
“The Peopling of the Land.” “Political Ideas in the Middle West” and 
the parties of dissent that took root there are the subject of Henry May’s 
contribution. Essays entitled “The Middle West Finds a Voice: Mark 
Twain,” by Dorothy Waples, and “The Middle West Builds a Home: 
Chicago as a Focus of the Arts,” by Wallace S. Baldinger, complete the 
discussion. 


“When a manufacturer seeks to introduce a new product — and un- 
fortunately American history is a new product to many — he tries to find 
the point of least resistance. In our field, this is the familiar local place or 
name or article and on it we must plan our campaign to sell history to 
the people.” This comment is made by the progressive director of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, William G. Roelker, who describes his 
program of activities under the title “What Is the Function of a Histori- 
cal Society?” in the Vermont Ouarterly for January, 1944. The number, 
which is devoted to a symposium on “The Value and Uses of History,” 
includes a statement from Professor Edgar B. Wesley of the University 
of Minnesota on “Why Should Americans Know Their Own History?” 
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“Getting the Most Out of Local History” was the title of the presi- 
dential address presented by Dr. Edward P. Alexander before a meeting 
of the American Association for State and Local History at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, on November 10. Participating in a session on “Corpora- 
tion Archives and Local History” were Richard C. Overton, who dis- 
cussed “Railroad Archives and State, Local and Regional History,” 
Herbert Kellar, who spoke on the “McCormick Archives,” and William 
D. Overman, who described the “Firestone Archives.” Dr. Overton 
quoted extensively from an article which he contributed to this magazine 
in 1942 (see ante, 23:52-56). The association met jointly with the Society 
of American Archivists, of which Margaret C. Norton is president. Her 
presidential address, delivered on November 8, dealt with “Some Legal 
Aspects of Archives.” The meeting included sessions on “State Archives 
and Historical Manuscripts,” on “Maps and Graphic Materials,” on “The 
Publication of Manuscripts,” and on “Local Archives and History.” 


That Edward Eggleston was an exponent of “the new history” as well 
as a pioneer in the field of American fiction is brought out by James A. 
Rawley in an article on “Edward Eggleston: Historian,” which appears 
in the Indiana Magazine of History for December. Some mention is 
made of the influence of Eggleston’s Minnesota sojourn upon his career 
as a novelist. His flair for social history, and his interest in such topics 
as medicine, education, labor, folklore, and literature, give distinction to 
his historical writings, in the opinion of Mr. Rawley. He records that 
‘cultural history” in his presidential address 


Eggleston made a plea for 
before the American Historical Association in 1900. 


In the Journalism Quarterly for December, Frank Luther Mott sug- 
gests some “Evidences of Reliability in Newspapers and Periodicals in 
Historical Studies” for which students and other users should look when 
consulting such sources. Paper, format, editing, and the like are consid- 
ered along with the actual content of the material. 


Exactly where Henry de Tonty was at almost any time during his 
twenty-six years of travel in North America can now be determined with 
ease and without recourse to weighty volumes of documentary material, 
for Father Jean Delanglez has published, in Mid-America for October, 
“as complete and accurate a record of his travels as could be compiled 
with the evidence available.” In an article entitled “The Voyages of Tonti 
in North America, 1678-1704,” Father Delanglez devotes thirty-five 
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pages to a calendar of the explorer’s travels, in many cases giving con- 
temporary documentary evidence for his dates and locations. Most of 
Tonty’s travels, which covered some thirty-five thousand miles, according 
to the writer’s estimate, took him from Quebec by way of Mackinac to 
the Illinois country and thence down the Mississippi to its mouth. Father 
Delanglez finds evidence, however, that in the last years of the seven- 
teenth century Tonty crossed Lake Superior and penetrated the Minne- 
sota country. This and earlier voyages are illustrated on an illuminating 
series of maps. Another useful feature of the article is a bibliography of 
Tonty’s writings. In the same issue of Mid-America Father Delanglez 
presents a document under the title, “The 1674 Account of the Discovery 
of the Mississippi.” It is taken from a copy of a narrative written by 
Father Dablon after he had interviewed Louis Jolliet at Quebec in the 
summer of 1674. Father Delanglez has published the account because he 
considers it to be “one of the five basic sources for our knowledge of the 
expedition ef 1673.” 


Jefferson’s interest in western exploration receives some attention in 
Charles A. Browne’s study of “Thomas Jefferson and the Scientific 
Trends of His Time,” which has been published as volume 8, number 3 
of Chronica Botanica (1944. p. 363-423). In a section on his role as 
“promoter of the Lewis and Clark expedition” mention is made of 
Lieutenant Pike’s explorations on the upper Mississippi. 


Although William Howells devotes only one short chapter of fourteen 
pages to the American Indian in his recent volume entitled Mankind So 
Far (New York, 1944. 319 p.), two of those pages are given over to a 
discussion of the “Minnesota Man.” It will be recalled that this term has 
been used to designate a skeleton uncovered by a road-building crew near 
Pelican Rapids in 1931, believed by many to have been there for some 
twenty thousand years. 


The excitement and adventurous spirit of the “Buffalo Hunt” has per- 
haps never been more vividly pictured than in a letter written by Father 
George A. Belcourt in 1845 and published two years later at Quebec with 
a report on the Northwest missions. The communication, with its vivid 
descriptive passages, has now been translated from the original French 
by J. A. Burgesse and published in the December issue of the Beaver. 
Father Belcourt wrote from his mission station on the Assiniboine near 
Fort Garry late in November, shortly after his return from a hunting 
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expedition with the half-breeds of the Red River settlements. With 213 
carts, and almost twice that number of horses and oxen, the party left 
Pembina, striking out for the Devil’s Lake and Sheyenne River country. 
Many colorful details of the hunt are described by the missionary priest. 
He was astonished at the speed with which the hunters could discharge 
their firearms. “It is not at all rare to see three buffalo knocked over by a 
single hunter within the space of one arpent [sixty-four yards|,” he 
writes. “Some of them manage to discharge their pieces as many as five 
times during the course of a chase. Here is how they load: The first shot, 
only is wadded down. The other balls are carried in the mouth so that 
they can prime their guns, pour in a charge of powder, and then spit the 
shot into the barrel.” He also describes in great detail the half-breeds’ 
method of butchering and dressing a buffalo carcass — an “arduous task” 
that was accomplished with a “will and skill truly astonishing.” The 
fifty-five hunters in the party “killed, and loaded on to the carts, some 
1776 cow buffalo” during the course of the hunt. The women who ac- 
companied the party made pemmican and jerked meat of most of the 
animals killed, thus greatly reducing the weight of the meat that was 
taken back to the settlements for winter use. Types of habitations used by 
Canadian Indians are described in an article on “Wigwam and Teepee” 
by Douglas Leechman in the same issue of the Beaver. Excellent illustra- 
tions accompany both narratives. 


A list of Indian reserves in the province of Ontario is among the use- 
ful features of a booklet on the /ndians of Ontario by J. L. Morris pub- 
lished by the Canadian department of lands and forests (Toronto, 1943. 
75 p.). Included also are lists of French posts in the province, and of 
“paths, portages, trails, routes and carrying places,” and trade routes used 
by red men and fur traders. 


A regional study somewhat wider in scope than those in the American 
Lakes Series, each of which deals with only one of America’s great inland 
seas, is Harlan Hatcher’s volume telling the story of all The Great Lakes 
(New York, 1944. 384 p.). For the reader who is looking for a concise 
and entertaining narrative about the varied regions that touch upon the 
lakes, this volume has certain obvious advantages over the more special- 
ized studies of the series. Incidentally, one of the latter volumes, still in 
preparation, is Mr. Hatcher’s history of Lake Erie. The western portion 
of the lake country is not, however, neglected in the present work. In such 
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chapters as “Fur,” “Great Lakes Melting Pot,” and “River of Gold,” 
Minnesota and Wisconsin figure prominently, and two chapters in the 
final section of the book review the history of the Minnesota iron range 
country and the lake ports of Duluth and Two Harbors. 


In one chapter of his recent volume on Railroads at War (New York, 
1944), S. Kip Farrington, Jr., tells the story of “Iron Ore for War” and 
its movement from the Minnesota ranges to the lake boats and the blast 
furnaces of Pittsburgh and Gary. He gives his readers an impression of 
“shot and shell screaming from mighty guns, that yesterday were ore in 
the Mesabi Range,” of “battleships and tanks, born in the upper Great 
Lakes country, smashing through to Victory.” The role of the Duluth, 
Missabe and Iron Range and the Great Northern railroads in hauling the 
ore that the Minnesota ranges “are pouring into the caldron of war” is 
Mr. Farrington’s chief concern. Another chapter contains a description of 
the passage of a “Troop Train on the Milwaukee” through southern Min- 
nesota on its journey from Chicago to the Pacific coast. 


Old Traverse des Sioux on the Minnesota River is the scene of the 
opening chapter of George F. Brimlow’s recent biography of General 
William Carey Brown, Cavalryman Out of the West (Caldwell, Idaho, 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1944. 442 p.). In the newly established Min- 
nesota settlement the future soldier’s parents settled after their marriage 
in Ohio, there he was born in 1854, and there he attended rural school. 
Among the Minnesota events forever remembered by General Brown was 
the Sioux Outbreak of 1862, which caused his family to seek refuge at 
St. Peter. Several early incidents in the life of his subject are mentioned 
by Mr. Brimlow, as are such characters as Edward Eggleston and Alex- 
ander Huggins. Although Brown left Minnesota in 1873 to enter West 
Point, he retained an interest in his birthplace throughout a long and 
varied career. Material evidence of his interest is to be found in the mu- 
seum of the Nicollet County Historical Society at St. Peter (see ante 
25:405). 


, 


The Donnelly Papers in the possession of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety are among the sources used by Mary Earhart in the preparation of 
her recent biography entitled Frances Willard: From Prayers to Politics 
(Chicago, 1944. 418 p.). A letter from Miss Willard to Donnelly, 
written on December 31, 1891, on the stationery of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union is reproduced in the volume (p. 229). The co- 
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operation that she received from the Minnesota third-party leader in the 
1890's, when she attempted to bring about a “coalition of the liberal fac- 
tions into one big reform party” that would support both prohibition and 
woman suffrage, is described in a chapter dealing with “Party Politics.” 


The central figure in Alice Felt Tyler’s article on “The Education of 
a New England Girl in the Eighteen-Twenties,” which appears in the 
December New England Quarterly, is Elizabeth Stearns, some of whose 
later experiences as the wife of William Smith were described by the 
same writer in Minnesota History tor June, 1943. Under the title “The 
Westward Movement as Reflected in Family Papers,” Mrs. Tyler there 
records the story of the Smiths and their children on the Illinois and 
Minnesota frontiers. The newly published article is based upon Eliza- 
beth’s girlhood diary. 


How the Historical Society of Berks County, Pennsylvania, “ap- 
proached the problem of aiding the teaching of history in the schools” 
is explained by Milton W. Hamilton in an article on “Visual Aids from 
the Historical Society,” which appears in the November issue of The So- 
cial Studies. Various methods used by this active local historical society 
to carry its message to the schools and the younger members of the com- 
munity are described. They include the preparation of school loan kits 
illustrating early lighting methods, kitchen utensils, cobblers tools, and 
the like; the building up of collections of slides for classroom projection; 
the publication of articles to be read by children; the sponsoring of essay 
contests; and the making available at a nominal price of sets of pictures 
on topics that can be readily illustrated. As a result of these activities, 
Mr. Hamilton concludes, “valuable illustrative material has been made 
available to the schools, and the study of our social history has been 
aided. Local history, too, has been served,” for the materials “illustrate 


locally movements of national or statewide importance.” 


A section of documents on “David Dale Owen and the Chippewa 
Land District Survey,” edited by Walter B. Hendrickson for the Decem- 
ber number of the Wisconsin Magazine of History, makes available four 
letters written during the summer of 1847. The fact that two of them 
were written at Stillwater indicates that they are of as much interest for 
Minnesota as for Wisconsin. From that pioneer settlement Owen wrote to 
his wife on September 14, 1847, “If the expedition proves as successful as 
it has done up to this time I shall before the close of the season have a 
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complete general knowledge not only of the Chippewa Land District as 
far North as the St. Croix River, but also, of a large portion of Iowa 
as far North as St. Peters.” Professor Hendrickson obtained a copy of this 
letter from the Minnesota Historical Society, which owns a transcript. 
Other letters presented were copied from originals in the possession of 
Owen's granddaughter, Mrs. Caroline D. Snedeker. An introduction in 
the form of a sketch of Owen’s career is provided by the editor. 


A “good example of intentional perpetuation of a dialect” is to be 
found in the Plattdiitsche Claus Groth Guild of Davenport, Iowa, accord- 
ing to Hildegard Binder Johnson, who reviews the history of the organi- 
zation in the American-German Review for December. The guild was 
established in 1889 by a group of Germans from Schleswig-Holstein; it 
continued to operate as a mutual aid society, paying sick and death bene- 
fits to members, until 1935. Mrs. Johnson’s article, which is based upon 
the records of the guild, provides an interesting chapter in the history 
of the Davenport German community. 


That Grant Wood spent a profitable summer studying with Ernest 
Batchelder in the Minneapolis School of Design and Handicraft is re- 
vealed by Darrell Garwood in his Artist in lowa: A Life of Grant Wood 
(New York, 1944. 259 p.). Upon graduating from high school in Cedar 
Rapids in 1910, Wood left immediately for Minneapolis because Batchel- 
der was teaching there. According to Mr. Garwood, the artist later con- 
sidered the work of that summer the “most important instruction of his 
life,” for his Minneapolis instructor not only encouraged him to continue 
the use of “hard lines and sharp contours,” but he introduced the Iowa 
youth to the beauties of Gothic architecture and design. 


The importance for students of western history of the “Dakota Terri- 
torial Papers in the Department of the Interior Archives” is emphasized 
by W. Turrentine Jackson in a detailed discussion of these papers pub- 
lished in the North Dakota Historical Ouarterly for July. In 1873 the 
interior department took over the function with respect to the territories 
performed earlier by the state department. Mr. Jackson points out that 
after 1873 these archives are rich in material relating to Dakota Territory, 
and that they contain the correspondence and records of appointments 
made by several territorial governors. To the same issue of the Ouarterly, 
J. M. Gillette contributes a lengthy survey of “Mounds and Mound 
Builders of the United States.” He fails to mention the thousands of 
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mounds that have been recorded in Minnesota, though he does note the 
discovery of evidence that prehistoric man existed in the area. 


The authentic frontier Montana town of the 1880's that Mr. Charles 
A. Bovey of Great Falls has established on the grounds of the North 
Montana fair is the subject of an article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
for December 3. The town consists largely of buildings — including a 
saloon, a saddlery shop, a barber shop, and a post office — discovered in 
Montana ghost towns and removed board by board to the new location. 
There they have been reconstructed and furnished and equipped with 
appropriate articles. Thus Mr. Bovey preserves not only the buildings, but 
the atmosphere of the Montana frontier. A publication issued at Old 
Town, as Mr. Bovey designates his village, is described ante, 25: 385. 


What can be done to promote “Local History in Schools” in one Ca- 
nadian province is suggested by Dr. David Williams in an article which 
has been reprinted from the Ontario Public School Argus for June in the 
September number of the Western Ontario Historical Notes. The writer 
points out the value of local history for Canada’s youth, and he advocates 
essay contests, trips to historic sites, and visits to local historical museums 
as means by which interest in the subject can be aroused. 


To mark the completion of its first twenty-five years of publication, 
the Canadian Historical Review presents, in its December issue, an arti- 
cle on “Canadian History in Retrospect and Prospect.” Although it was 
prepared by the editors, George W. Brown and D. G. Creighton, they 
based their review upon letters solicited from a large number of scholars 
interested in the field of Canadian history. The opinions expressed in 
these letters are freely quoted by the writers. The resulting article surveys 
the progress of historical study in Canada during the past quarter century 
and suggests a “programme for both the editors of the Review and Ca- 
nadian historians in general during the twenty-five years to come.” 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


The establishment of “an Archives Commission to make specific rules 
and regulations for individual records or classes of records,” especially in 
relation to their preservation or destruction, is among the recommenda- 
tions made by the Interim Committee on State Administration and Em- 
ployment in its Report to the Minnesota legislature of 1945. One of the 
five members of the commission would be the superintendent of the Min- 
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nesota Historical Society, whose duty it would be to determine the 
historical value of the records under examination. The legal, post audit, 
accounting, and administrative value of records would be appraised by 
the appropriate state officials. The Interim Committee finds that “there 
is general dissatisfaction with the present law pertaining to the destruc- 
tion and preservation of state documents.” One difficulty is “that the His- 
torical Society, which is the final administrative authority of Chapter 553, 
Laws of 1941 pertaining to the disposal of public records, is not equipped 
to carry out the provisions of the law.” Furthermore, the old law does 
not cover all state records, it specifies that all records must be kept for at 
least six years before they are eligible for destruction, and it does not 
make the destruction of useless records compulsory. The Interim Com- 
mittee believes that “desirable storage space being at a premium, provi- 
sion should be made to compel destruction of useless records.” It 
recommends that an appropriation should be granted for the proposed 
archives commission “sufficient to provide personnel to supervise the 


destruction of records.” 


“A Glossary of a Minnesota Ojibway Dialect” compiled by Fred K. 
Blessing, Jr., and published in the issue of the Minnesota Archaeologist 
for January, 1944, will be welcomed by all who are interested in Minne- 
sota Indian lore and history. The study is confined to a single dialect 
spoken by the Minnesota Chippewa living south of Nett Lake, although 
even in this limited area certain variations in pronunciation and accent 
occur. In his introduction Mr. Blessing reveals that the glossary is based 
upon information obtained from Mrs. Cecelia Blakeley of Walker, a 
member of the Leech Lake band of Chippewa. The dialect that she 
knows is spoken also by the Indians of White Earth, Cass Lake, Inger, 
Ponsford, Ponemah, and Onigum, and similar dialects are heard at Bena, 
Red Lake, and Mille Lacs. The glossary consists of an alphabetical list of 
English words and their Ojibway equivalents, filling fifty-six pages, and 
an additional ten pages devoted to lists of numerals, months, days, plants, 
and animals. Another valuable feature of the issue is a list of books about 
the Ojibway language compiled by Dr. Wesley R. Hiller. 


Conveniently arranged for school use is the information presented in 
a volume on Minnesota: The State and Its Government by Joseph Kise 
and George B. Sjoselius (Moorhead, 1944. 136 p.). It contains chapters 
on the legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the state govern- 
ment, on local government, on the protection of life and property, on the 
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state’s social welfare services, and on industry and labor. A brief intro- 
ductory chapter entitled “The Heritage of Minnesota” includes a few 
paragraphs on the state’s historical backgrounds. In general, however, the 
subject of Minnesota’s history is neglected in the volume. Much of the 
information presented is to be found also in the Legislative Manual. 


Minnesota is one of the states studied by Oliver P. Field in a Judicial 
Review of Legislation in Ten Selected States, published by the bureau of 
government research of Indiana University (Bloomington, 1943. 81 p.). 


‘ 


Professor Field undertook the project in order to study “certain phases of 


unconstitutional legislation.” 


A Masonic library of more than ten thousand volumes assembled by 
the late Irving Todd of Hastings has been presented in his memory to 
the Scottish Rite of St. Paul by members of his family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving Todd, Jr., of Hastings and Mrs. Louise Todd Plum of Minne- 
apolis. In the library of the Scottish Rite Building in St. Paul the books, 
which are now known as the Todd Masonic Collection, have been ar- 
ranged and catalogued. A formal opening was arranged on October 18, 
1944. That the collection is of special value for the history of the Ma- 
sonic Order in America is evident, for it includes proceedings of various 
lodges and other branches of the order for every state in the Union and in 


Canada, as well as in many foreign countries. 


The suggestion that the Oliver H. Kelley farm and house near Elk 
River should be restored and preserved as an example of the “Middle 
Western farm home of the 1870s” is made by Everett E. Edwards in a 
survey of the “Objectives for the Agricultural History Society during Its 
Second Twenty-five Years,” which appears in the October issue of Agri- 
cultural History. The Minnesota site is one of the “representative farm 
settings” that Mr. Edwards believes shouid be preserved along with Jef- 
ferson’s Monticello estate and the McCormick plantation where the 


reaper was invented. 


A convocation address presented by President Walter C. Coffey in 
September to mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of the beginning of col- 
lege work in the University of Minnesota is published in the Minnesota 
Alumnus for October. Drawing largely upon Minneapolis newspapers of 
1869 and an Almanac published by the infant university, Dr. Coffey de- 
scribes the world in which the first university students lived and the 
campus where they entered upon their course of study. 
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During the week of October g, students, faculty, and alumni of the St. 
Cloud State Teachers College joined in a celebration to mark the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its opening in September, 1869. Among the special 
features of the program were a pageant depicting the school of 1869, a 
radio program, and a convocation before which the history of the school 
was reviewed. A special number of the College Chronicle, published on 
October 6, contains a review of the growth of the campus and sketches 
of the ten men who have served as presidents at St. Cloud. The anniver- 
sary is given brief recognition in the Minnesota Journal of Education for 
November. A valuable publication occasioned by the event is a History 
of the St. Cloud State Teachers College, 1869-1944, written by Dudley S. 
Brainard and John C. Cochrane and published as volume 1, number 1, 
of the college Bulletins (1944. 47 p.). The narrative is divided into 
three chapters entitled “The Founding of the Normal School,” “Normal 
School to Teachers College,” and “The College during the Great Depres- 
sion and the Second Great War.” The first and third are the work of 
Mr. Brainard, who is the president of the college; the second was pre- 
pared by Mr. Cochrane of its social studies division, In the opening chap- 
ter, Mr. Brainard makes it clear that in its early years the St. Cloud 
school —the third normal school to be established in Minnesota under 
an act of 1858— was molded by the westward movement of ideas. He 
stresses the influence of pioneer teachers trained in a progressive normal 
school at Oswego, New York, and declares that “St. Cloud is a spiritual 
descendant of the institution at Oswego.” The authors of this booklet 
have made a substantial contribution to the recorded history of education 
in Minnesota, and their narrative should be consulted by all who seek 


information on the subject. 


The Reverend Wilhelm F. Hempel is the author of an article, in 
Everybody's Health for November, entitled “How They Carried the 
Mail — Minnesota Postal Service to 1858.” It deals to a large extent with 
the early post offices at Fort Snelling, St. Paul, and St. Anthony, though 
mention is made of settlements in the St. Croix and Red River valleys. 
According to a note accompanying the article, the information presented 


is drawn “from a thesis on file at the Minnesota Historical Society.” 


Trips along the North Shore of Lake Superior in 1878 with Robert B. 
McLean, who delivered mail to isolated settlers between Superior and 
Grand Portage, are recalled by John A. Bardon of Superior in the Two 
Harbors Chronicle and Times for December 14. He relates that the 
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North Shore mail accumulated in the post office at Superior, which could 
be reached by lake steamer or by stage from St. Paul. About once a 
month McLean would start out by boat during the summer months, 
sometimes taking a few passengers with him in addition to his load of 


mail. 


An address presented by Mr. L. A. Rossman of Grand Rapids at a 
dinner held at Coleraine in honor of two veteran employees of the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company on September 21 appears in Skillings’ Mining Re- 
view for October 21. Under the title “Narrative of the Western Mesabi 
Iron Range of Minnesota,” Mr. Rossman surveys the story of the discov- 
ery of iron in the area and of the extensive developments that followed. 
He notes that within the life spans of those honored “ore has been 
discovered, railroads have been built, great plants constructed, and some 


mines exhausted.” 


A Biographical Memoir of Ross Aiken Gortner by Samuel C. Lind 
has been published by the National Academy of Sciences as volume 23, 
number 6 of its Biographical Memoirs (Washington, 1944). The review 
of Gortner’s career, which included a period of twenty-five years as chief 
of the division of agricultural biochemistry in the University of Minne- 
sota, is followed by a detailed bibliography of his writings. 


“Poets of Wood and Word” whose works will figure in Meridel Le 
Sueur’s forthcoming book, “North Star Country,” are the subject of a 
preliminary chapter appearing in the winter number of Common 
Ground. She quotes at length from the writings of Budd Reeves, a self- 
styled “missionary” who traveled about Minnesota in the decades before 
1900 distributing pamphlets that he had written and printed. Another 
chapter from Miss Le Sueur’s book, entitled “Notes on North County 
Folkways,” appeared in the issue of this magazine for September, 1944. 


War History ActTIivirTiEs 


“The only kind of history that can make any considerable appeal in 
time of war is that which is designed to fill in backgrounds to the pres- 
ent, and this Second World War is producing bumper crops of this kind, 
written largely, as would be expected, by journalists and publicists.” Thus 
writes Professor Robert L. Schuyler of Columbia University in a paper 
on “War and Historiography” presented before a symposium on the 
organization, direction, and support of research in Philadelphia on No- 
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vember 20, 1943, and published in the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society for 1944. The present-mindedness which “reaches 
its climax in time of war,” Professor Schuyler believes, is all too likely 
to make one forget that “historical occurrences — what men have done 
and thought and felt—had a validity of their own.” He discusses at 
some length the “records, public and private, national, state, and local, 
to which the present war” is giving rise; he tells of the projects, including 
that inaugurated in Minnesota, for the care and preservation of the vast 
accumulation of records growing out of the war; and he describes the 
ambitious and extensive programs for historiography projected for the 
army, the navy, and various federal departments. 


Problems arising out of the “Arrangement and Classification of War 
Records” are considered by Marvin W. Schlegel in the October number 
of the War Records Collector, and the system of classification devised in 
Pennsylvania, where the author is assistant state historian, is explained. 
Copies of the classification outline, which, Mr. Schlegel reports, “has so 
far withstood the test of experience,” may be obtained by those interested 
from the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg. An editorial 
discussion of “Some Problems of Contemporary War History” is pre- 
sented in the Collector for December. 


An article on “Ohio Catholics in the War” by Edward C. Reilly occu- 
pies much of the space in the October issue of Communikay, the publi- 
cation of the Ohio War History Commission. In the November number 
George F. Howe describes the origin, growth, and war services of the 
Cincinnati Terminal. The history of the Naval Recognition School at 
Ohio State University, from May, 1942, through 1944, is outlined in the 
December issue. 


The establishment of the Virginia World War II History Commis- 
sion, with Lester J. Cappon as director and W. Edwin Hemphill as 
assistant director, has been announced. The new organization, which re- 
ceived an appropriation of $12,500 for the period from 1944 to 1946, has 
its headquarters in the library of the University of Virginia. Another 
newly established collecting agency is the Hawaii War Records Deposi- 
tory, which has been organized as a division of the University of Hawaii. 


That school children should collect records of war activities, should 
be encouraged to produce informative records concerning men and 
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women in service, and should save them for historical purposes is sug- 
gested by the North Carolina War Records Bulletin in its issue of Octo- 
ber 9, 1944. 

First-hand accounts of the activities of American military organiza- 
tions in Australia are to be found in recent issues of newspapers pub- 
lished at Sydney, which have been added to the society’s war history 
collection by Mrs. Arthur Katz of St. Paul. Among the papers repre- 
sented are the Yank Down Under, the Sydney Evening Herald, the Daily 
Mirror, and the Daily Telegraph. 


LocaL HisTorIcaL SOCIETIES 


A substantial log building modeled on a pioneer log cabin, but greatly 
enlarged, serves the Kandiyohi County Historical Society both as a mu- 
seum and as an assembly hall. The low, broad building, with its wide 
eaves, is situated on a hilltop within the county fairgrounds at Willmar, 
overlooking Foot Lake. During the progress of the fair in September, 
pioneers gather there to exchange reminiscences, and residents of scat- 
tered communities meet in the cabin to renew old friendships. If there is 
autumn chill in the air, blazing logs in the huge stone fireplace opposite 
the door welcome the visitors. In the society’s log cabin they have an 
opportunity to rest and chat, as well as to examine and enjoy the society’s 
collections. A meeting of the organization, with a business session and a 
formal address, is a feature of the annual county fair. On September 14, 
1944, Governor Thye was the speaker. 

During the rest of the year the log cabin is used occasionally by other 
groups for meetings. The museum can be seen by groups and individ- 
uals by appointment only. Classes of children from schools throughout 
the county are the most frequent visitors. Those who wish to see the so- 
ciety’s museum should make arrangements with Mayor Martin Leaf of 
Willmar, the president of the Kandiyohi County society. 

The society’s collections are displayed in two large, specially con- 
structed wall cases and half a dozen smaller cases, all arranged along the 
walls of the cabin. Some larger pieces, including an early upright piano, 
stand out on the floor, and others appear on shelves high over the cases. 
A few appropriate items, such as two large clocks, decorate the mantel. 

Some archaeological objects recovered from a gravel pit at Willmar 
are among the few Indian items in this museum. Implements both of 
stone and of copper are displayed. There are also some objects of pipestone. 
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The Kandiyohi County society’s collections are rich in material illus- 
trating pioneer life, particularly among the numerous Scandinavians who 
settled on the fertile farm lands of central Minnesota. Many objects that 
the early Swedish and Norwegian settlers brought with them from the 
Old World are preserved at Willmar, thus suggesting the life they left 
behind in Europe. There are, for example, two knapsacks woven of 
birchbark strips. Although the Willmar knapsacks date from about 1890, 
similar receptacles are still made and used by the peasants of northern 
Sweden. A recent motion picture of peasant life in the Swedish back 
country shows knapsacks of the same design in use. Some of the treas- 
ured possessions taken to Kandiyohi County by Swedish immigrants of 
the 1890's doubtless were transported in these receptacles. A wooden 
trunk decorated with elaborate bands of wrought iron and painted peas- 
ant motifs probably served a similar purpose. 

Numerous other items may well have crossed the Atlantic carefully 
packed in such containers. Among them are teakettles and flasks of shin- 
ing copper, a brightly painted wooden beer bowl and a mug made in 
Norway in 1825, a cheese mold, and a coffee mill. A set of tools used in 
making wooden shoes doubtless originated in northern Europe. Agricul- 
tural and domestic tools and utensils include the usual array of spinning 
wheels, ox yokes, candle molds, and the like. Old-time rifles, pistols, and 
powder horns are displayed in a special gun case. 

As is to be expected, some interesting examples of farming tools and 
implements have come to light in this agricultural community. An un- 
usual item in the Willmar museum is a miniature model of an Interna- 
tional harvester of 1902. A straw-burning Advance steam tractor that 
saw use in the locality a half century ago is stored in a barn on the fair- 
grounds and is displayed only during the annual fair. Several convey- 
ances, among them an original Red River cart, are stored in the same 
manner. Of interest to students of transportation history is a Minnesota 
automobile license issued on October 21, 1903, by the Minnesota “Inspec- 
tors of Steam Vessels and Steam Boilers.” 

A fireproof addition to the Kandiyohi County society’s log cabin pro- 
vides a vault for the safe storage of local archives, manuscripts, books, 
and objects of special value. The vault was constructed after the county 
board appropriated a thousand dollars for the purpose in the fall of 1941. 
As a result the society is well equipped to preserve the county’s historical 
treasures. A record of the organization’s holdings is available in the form 
of an accessions list for more than four hundred objects and collections. 
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Each object is briefly described and the name of the donor is given on 
the list. Similar information is provided on the typewritten labels that 
accompany the exhibits in the log cabin. With continuing financial sup- 
port from the county, this local museum, with its enthusiastic leaders, 
should become a vital force in the life of the community. B.L.H. 


Members of the executive board of the Thunder Bay Historical Society 
have worked out a program for “Rebuilding of Trading Posts and Mark- 
ing of Famous Sites for Tourist Purposes” in the Thunder Bay district 
of Ontario. Their recommendations are outlined by the society’s presi- 
dent, J. P. Bertrand, in the Fort William Daily Times-Journal for De- 
cember 23. He reviews the stories of forts and other historic sites in the 
area which, if exploited, the society’s officers believe would attract large 
numbers of tourists in the postwar era. The society’s program includes 
the erection of markers, the reopening of ancient portage trails, the estab- 
lishment of parks, and the rebuilding of old trading posts. 


The Minnesota Finnish-American Historical Society was incorporated 
on November 16, 1943, with the following officers: Alex Kyyhkynen of 
Duluth, president, J. P. Raattama of Nashwauk, vice-president, Einar E. 
Lauley of New Yorks Mills, treasurer, and Adolph Lundquist of New 
York Mills, secretary. The society, which has published a Certificate of 
Incorporation, has its headquarters in Duluth. 


The contributions to community welfare made by Mr. Fred W. John- 
son of New Ulm are given editorial recognition in the Minneapolis Star 
Journal for December 13, where the assertion is made that the “climax of 
his efforts to make New Ulm a cultural center was his untiring work in 
assembling the Brown County Historical society collections which are 
housed on the ground floor of the magnificent public library building.” 
Mr. Johnson was honored by his home community at a public meeting 
sponsored by the New Ulm Civic and Commerce Association on Decem- 


ber 12. 


The newly arranged museum of the Carver County Historical So- 
ciety, which was removed from Mayer to Waconia during the past sum- 
mer (see ante, 25:406), was formally opened to the public in connection 
with the organization’s annual meeting on October 20. The museum is 
now located in the Waconia school, where it occupies three rooms on the 
ground floor. Citizens from all parts of the county took advantage of 
the opportunity to examine the exhibits. The program arranged for the 
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occasion included talks by Mrs. Howard L. Hall on the relation of the so- 
ciety to the schools, by James F. Faber on the organization and its work, 
and by A. O. Anderson on the early history of Laketown and Waconia. 


Dr. Anna Amrud was re-elected to the presidency of the Chippewa 
County Historical Society at its annual meeting, which was held at Mon- 
tevideo on October 2. Other officers named for the coming year include 
Mrs. Fred Handeen, vice-president, Miss Petra Storaker, secretary, 
and Mrs. Frank Starbeck, treasurer. Plans for the reopening of the society’s 
museum in Lac qui Parle State Park were discussed, and an appeal was 
issued for material for display. The museum in the Windom Building at 
Montevideo was open for public inspection in connection with a meet- 
ing of the society held there on November 30. 


Mr. E. G. Roth, county agricultural agent at Brainerd, was elected 
president of the Crow Wing County Historical Society on December 8, 
when the organization held its annual meeting at Brainerd. Other off- 
cers chosen include Hilding Swanson, vice-president, Mrs. Sarah Heald, 
secretary, and Mrs. J. A. Hayes, treasurer. The principal speaker was 
Mr. F. T. Gustafson, who spoke on Indian arts and crafts and displayed 
examples from the museum at Cass Lake, of which he is curator. That 
the Crow Wing County museum is open on Friday and Saturday after- 
noons was announced at the meeting. 


Mrs. Bunn T. Willson of Rochester, president of the Olmsted County 
Historical Society, spoke on the activities of that organization before a 
meeting of the Fillmore County Historical Society at Preston on November 
28. From a group of nine trustees elected on that occasion, the fol- 
lowing officers later were chosen: Mrs. P. L. Wilson, president, the Rev- 
erend N. S. Magelsson, vice-president, Mrs. Oscar Peterson, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Ida S. Johnson, secretary. The society is making plans for the open- 
ing of a museum in the house that became its property under the terms 
of the will of the late Mrs. John C. Mills (see ante, 25:406). Numerous 
gifts in the form of cases as well as museum objects have been turned 
over to the society since the house was acquired, for, according to Mrs. 
Johnson, “when people realized there would be a permanent place for 


their treasures, they were willing to contribute them.” 


“Early Days in Loring Park” was the subject of a talk presented by 
Edward M. Conant before the Hennepin County Historical Society's fall 
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meeting in Minneapolis on November 1. The speaker described the 
neighborhood of the society's new museum in Minneapolis, which faces 
Loring Park, as it appeared in frontier days. The museum, which was 
opened to the public on October 7 (see ante, 25:407), was the scene of a 
second “open house” on the evening of December 6, when those who 
could not be present on the earlier date were given an opportunity to see 
the society’s collections in their new setting. 


At the annual meeting of the Lake County Historical Society, which 
was held at Two Harbors on December 8, Father Daniel McEnery was 
elected president, Hans Ojard, vice-president, and Judge William E. 
Scott, secretary and treasurer. A committee which has been formulating 
plans for a local historical museum at Two Harbors reported in favor of 
the project, pointing out its value as an attraction to tourists. 


An old-fashioned threshing bee, in which machinery of the early dec- 
ades of the present century was utilized, was staged on the farm of 
George Power near Montgomery on October 8 under the auspices of the 
Pioneer Historical Association of Montgomery. The machinery used is 
from a collection of pioneer farm equipment owned by the association’s 
president, Mr. Joseph T. Rynda, Jr. A number of interesting pictures 
taken while the bee was in progress appear in the rotogravure sections of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press and the Minneapolis Tribune for October 22. 
Women dressed in costumes of the 1890's assisted with the threshing, 
which was witnessed by some five hundred people. 


The museum of the Nicollet County Historical Society, which was 
described in the last issue of this magazine (see ante, 25:404), is now 
open to the public every Tuesday. A report on the museum was sub- 
mitted by its curator, Mrs. M. E. Stone of St. Peter, to a meeting of the 
society held on October 31. She revealed that the collections include 511 
objects, 340 pictures, 61 books, and 56 manuscripts. 


The story of Edward Bassett and his family, Nobles County pioneers 
of 1874, is recorded by a granddaughter, Garnet Smith, in a sketch ap- 
pearing in the October Bulletin of the Nobles County Historical Society. 
It is offered as the first of a series of “Pages of Nobles County History,” 
in which the experiences of local pioneers will be recorded. A note about 
Gretchtown, “A Phantom City” that served as the county seat from 1857 
to 1870, is another item of interest in the same issue of this mimeo- 
graphed quarterly. The editor estimates that more than ninety-three hun- 
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dred people saw the society’s museum displays in the courthouse at 
Worthington during the past year. 


That nearly sixteen thousand visitors found their way to the museum 
of the Olmsted County Historical Society in Rochester during 1944 was 
announced by the president, Mrs. B. T. Willson, in a report presented 
before the society’s annual meeting on October 24. The organization now 
has a membership of 190. Several interesting gifts were received at the 
meeting, and others recently acquired were described by the chairman of 
the accessions committee. Three of the society’s directors — Mrs. Willson, 
Mr. Ernest Schlitgus, and Mr. A. J. Lobb — were re-elected, and commit- 
tees for the coming year were announced. The program included a paper 
on Lake Superior by Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts for the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 


A map of the village of Pelican Rapids bearing the date 1883 is among 
the recent additions to the museum of the Otter Tail County Historical 
Society at Fergus Falls. It is described by E. T. Barnard, the secretary 
of the organization, in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal for October 23. A 
list of local merchants who advertised on the map is reproduced by Mr. 
Barnard. The Otter Tail County museum is open every afternoon except 


Sundays and holidays. 


About a hundred and fifty people attended a dinner meeting of the 
Polk County Historical Society at Crookston on December 4. The pro- 
gram included addresses by Dr. Lewis Beeson, acting superintendent of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, on “The Work of a Local Historical 
Society,” and by Judge J. E. Montague of Crookston, a member of the 
state society's executive council, on early Red River Valley history. The 


society's officers, including the president, Dr. Paul Hagen, were re-elected. 


The “Writing of Local War History” was the subject of the principal 
address presented before the annual meeting of the Rice County Histori- 
cal Society at Faribault on November 1. Professor Nelson Vance Russell 
of Carleton College was the speaker. Some remarks about the activities of 
local historical societies in Minnesota were made by Dr. Lewis Beeson, 
acting superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, who stressed 
the value of keeping accurate records. Other speakers included Mr. Frank 
Kaisersatt, who described the records of the First World War assembled 
and preserved in Rice County, and Dr. F. W. Davis, who compared the 
activities of the present selective service board in the county with those 
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of the board of 1917. More than a hundred people attended the meeting 
and participated in a discussion of the collection of war records by the 
Rice County society. Officers elected for the coming year include Fred- 
erick E. Jenkins, president, Mrs. Howard Bratton, vice-president, Alice 
Pearson, recording secretary, Brigid Coughlin, corresponding secretary, 
and Donald Scott, treasurer. 


The annual report presented by Miss Corah L. Colbrath, secretary of 
the St. Louis County Historical Society, at the organization’s annual 
meeting at Duluth on November 15 reveals that the society not only had 
an active and profitable year, but that it has become firmly entrenched 
in the life of the community. Since its headquarters are now situated near 
the Duluth State Teachers College, students are enabled to make exten- 
sive use of its collections. The society employs a student from the college 
to file material and serve visitors. Since September 21, Miss Kathryn 
Johnson has held this position. Nearly five hundred visitors who regis- 
tered saw the society’s museum collections during the period from March 
to November. Lists of the society’s 142 active members and of gifts re- 
ceived during the past year are appended to the report. An abstract of 
Miss Colbrath’s report appears in a local newspaper, Duluth Publicity, 
for November 25. At the society's November meeting Dr. Richard Bar- 
don was re-elected to the presidency. Other officers include four vice- 
presidents, J. D. Mahoney, treasurer, and Miss Colbrath, secretary. 


Mr. H. W. Reineke of Iona was re-elected to the presidency of the 
Todd County Historical Society at its annual meeting, which was held 
at Long Prairie on October 28. Lambert Irsfeld of Browerville is vice- 
president; Nick Truog of Long Prairie, secretary; and P. J. Nelson of 
Clarissa, treasurer. 


The president of the Waseca County Historical Society, Mrs. F. T. 
Day, presided at a meeting of the organization held at Waseca on Oc- 
tober 2. She announced the appointment of new chairmen in New Rich- 
land, Byron, and Otisco townships. The society has a chairman in each 
township who undertakes to collect articles of historical interest in his 
district. 


That more than a hundred members were enrolled by the Washington 
County Historical Society during the past year, raising the total mem- 
bership to more than four hundred, was the gratifying announcement 
made at the organization’s annual meeting, which was held at Stillwater 
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on October 5. The election of officers held on that occasion resulted in 
the re-election of Mrs. Henry Bailey of St. Paul Park to the presidency. 
Other officers chosen include Chester Schaffer and Frances Parker, first 
and second vice-presidents, Mrs. George Goggin, secretary, and Mrs. 
Albert Mellin, treasurer. 


Loca. History ITEMs 


The individuals who have served Anoka as postmasters since the post 
office was established in 1852 are listed in the Anoka Union for Decem- 
ber 27. The information presented is based upon a letter received from 
the office of the postmaster general. It reveals that the post office was orig- 
inally established in Benton County and that it was first known as Decorri. 
The name was changed to Anoka in the spring of 1854. 


Living conditions and social events in a Beltrami County village of 
1902 are vividly pictured by Mrs. Grace Lee Oberg in a series of “Remi- 
niscences of Early Pioneer Days” published in the Blackduck American 
for November g and 16. As soon as living quarters for her and her two 
children were available in Blackduck, Mrs. Oberg joined her husband, 
who was publishing the American there. She describes the rough town 
of eight hundred people that she found upon her arrival, with its muddy 
streets, frame buildings, and tar-paper shacks. Such organizations as the 
Strollers, the Lincoln Study Club, and a library association, and an annual 
“Firemen’s Ball” provided recreation and cultural stimulation for the 


residents of this remote community. 


Vivid tales of frontier life in southern Minnesota, contributed by the 
Reverend Charles E. McColley, continue to appear in the Amboy Herald, 
the Blue Earth County Enterprise of Mapleton, and the Winnebago City 
Enterprise (see ante, 25:409). Some of the domestic problems that the 
frontier housewife was forced to meet are suggested in the Mapleton pa- 
per for October 5, and in the issue for November 2, Mr. McColley tells 
“How the Peddlers Brought ‘Luxury’ to the Frontier” in the form of tin 
ware and other much needed supplies. The sod houses of the treeless 
plains and the hay burners used to heat them are described in the Amboy 
Herald for October 6. Accounts of frontier Thanksgiving and Christmas 
celebrations are included in each of the series. 


A valuable contribution to the cause of local history in general and to 
Norwegian-American history in particular is a translation, made by Miss 
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Petra M. Lien of Madelia and members of her family, of the earliest 
volume in the archives of the Lake Hanska Norwegian Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in Brown County. The translation was mimeographed 
and distributed among members of the congregation as a Christmas 
greeting (1944. 47 p.). It opens with the constitution adopted on De- 
cember 1, 1869, when the congregation was organized, and continues 
with the secretary’s records for the two decades that followed, to No- 
vember 24, 1889. Both social and economic conditions in a frontier com- 
munity are vividly reflected in the document that Miss Lien has made 
available for the general reader. Lists of the charter members of the con- 
gregation and of those who contributed to its expenses in the 1880’s will 
be of interest to genealogists. Miss Lien has presented a copy of her 


translation to the Minnesota Historical Society. 


Under the title “With Faith and a Market Basket,” the story of St. 
Barnabas Hospital of Minneapolis is outlined in the M.A.C. Gopher for 
December. As the Cottage Hospital, the institution was founded in 1871 
largely as a result of the efforts of the Reverend David B. Knickerbacker. 





A useful contribution to Minnesota’s medical history is a little volume 
by Bertha E. Merrill entitled The Trek from Yesterday: A History of 
Organized Nursing in Minneapolis, 1883-1936 (1944. 96 p.). It deals 
largely with the history of the Hennepin County Registered Nurses’ As- 
sociation, which adopted its constitution in 1910. Chapters are included 
dealing with the participation of Minneapolis nurses in the Spanish- 
American and First World wars, with the gradual reduction in hours of 
work and the increase in fees, with relations of the local nurses’ organiza- 
tion and the American Red Cross, and with the careers of individual 


members of the profession. 


Early mail service in Itasca County by carriers who made use of wag- 
ons, sleighs, and even of dog teams in transporting mail is described in 
the column entitled “Up in This Neck of the Woods” in the Grand 
Rapids Herald-Review tor December 6. Routes used in reaching remote 
post offices, particularly in winter, are located, some pioneer mail carriers 
are named, and early post offices are enumerated. Plats filed for the 
original settlement of Grand Rapids and its additions are the subject of 
the column published on December 27. 


A contribution both to community history and to the broader record 
of Swedish settlement in Minnesota is an Anniversary Album, 1859-1944, 
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Lebanon Lutheran Church, New London, Minnesota (150 p.), published 
in connection with the celebration of the congregation’s eighty-fifth an 
niversary in August, 1944. The editors, Victor E. Lawson, who wrote 
much of the narrative, and Eben E. Lawson, who assembled the many 
pictures that illustrate the text, have succeeded admirably in integrating 
the story of the church with that of the community. Detailed informa- 
tion about pastors, church buildings, church organizations, and personnel 
is in most cases sketched against a background of local history. Swedish 
colonization of the New London neighborhood is not only described but 
is illustrated on a map showing the four parishes of 1862 and locating 
the residences of their members. The experiences of these settlers in the 
Sioux Outbreak are described in a special section. The editor reveals that 
the records of the Lebanon Church from its founding in 1859 to the 
present “have been preserved in the archives of the congregation, and 
are the source of the information which is given” in his narrative. Men- 
a charming “View of Old New 





tion should be made of the frontispiece 
London” in color, reproduced from a water color painted in 1910 by 


Eben E. Lawson. 


The Floral Club of Austin is commemorating its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary during the present season with a series of programs describing the 
contributions of American women in various fields of endeavor. Pro- 
grams centering about such topics as women in education and women in 
business are being presented. 


By way of observing National Newspaper Week, the St. Paul Pio 
neer Press published, from October 3 to 6, a series of four articles by 
Charles F. Stutz briefly reviewing its history from 1849 to the present. 
Emphasis is placed upon the paper’s early years, and particularly upon its 
beginnings under the editorship of James M. Goodhue. Later editors 
whose influence is stressed include Earle $. Goodrich, Joseph A. Wheel- 
ock, and George Thompson. Their portraits and some interesting pic- 
tures of the structures that have housed the newspaper illustrate the 


series. 


The history of St. Olaf College at Northfield is reviewed by its presi- 
dent, Clemens M. Granskou, in the autumn number of the American- 
Scandinavian Review. Its founding in 1875 is recalled and the growth of 
its campus is described, with emphasis upon the handsome buildings 
erected in recent years. 
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To commemorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Duluth, special services were held on 
August 6 and 8, and an anniversary booklet in which the history of the 
congregation is reviewed was published (19 p.). It reveals that among 
those who contributed substantially to the original church, erected in 
1869, was Jay Cooke, whose Duluth agent, G. B. Sargent, was commis- 
sioned to erect the church. Figuring in the story of its early years are 
such prominent Episcopal leaders as Bishop Henry B. Whipple and the 
Reverend Joseph A. Gilfillan. The story of St. Luke’s Hospital, which 
was organized by the church vestry in 1882, also is outlined. Many inter- 
esting pictures of persons and places connected with the history of the 
church illustrate the booklet. Another Duluth congregation to mark a 
seventy-fifth anniversary recently is the First Methodist Church, which is 
the subject of a feature article in the Duluth News-Tribune for October 
22. The Reverend Harvey Webb, its first pastor, conducted its first serv- 
ice on November 7, 1869, after a trip from St. Anthony that required 
seventeen days, according to this account. 


The Blessed Sacrament Church of Hibbing, which marked its fiftieth 
anniversary on September 17, is the subject of a booklet issued on that 
occasion. A list of the original parishioners is among the items of his- 
torical interest included in the pamphlet. There are also sketches of 
priests who have served the parish, of church organizations, and of 


church buildings. 


Files of contemporary newspapers and the minutes of the county 
medical society, as well as county histories, have been used by the 
anonymous writer of the “History of Medicine in Wabasha County” 
which appears in Minnesota Medicine for October, November, and De- 
cember. It consists of a general survey, covering the period before 1900 
and arranged by decades, in the October number, and two installments 
devoted to a “biographical dictionary” of doctors who practiced in the 
county before the turn of the century. Of more than passing interest is a 
“scale of prices” that the physicians of Wabasha County agreed upon in 
1860. As his source for this item, the writer cites the Wabasha Journal for 
April 2, 1860. The doctors decided to charge one dollar for visits within 
a mile of their offices; for longer trips they increased the charge by fifty 
cents for each additional mile; and they added a third of the usual amount 
to bills for “all visits within town or country after usual bed time.” 








